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CHAUCERIAN TRAGEDY 


By D. W. Rosertson, Jr. 


I 


Chaucer’s observations concerning tragedy are well known 
and have been frequently discussed. But the implications of 
what he says are sometimes neglected, both in studies of the 
Troilus and in comments on what is called the de casibus theme 
as it appears in later drama. This essay seeks to examine 
certain of these neglected implications, especially those that 
concern the philosophical background afforded by the De con- 
solatione of Boethius and by other works of a more obviously 
theological character. It is assumed here that Chaucer, like 
most of his medieval predecessors, thought of the De con- 
solatione as a Christian document and that he considered its 
philosophical message to be of profound importance. For illu- 
strative purposes, I wish to show that the Troilus may be 
thought of as a typical Chaucerian tragedy, at present confining 
the implications for later dramatic tragedy to a few incidental 
allusions. 

In the first place, Chaucer found the definition of tragedy 
which he followed in the Monk’s Tale imbedded in a discussion 
of Fortune in the De consolatione. He translated it as follows: 
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2 CHAUCERIAN TRAGEDY 


What other thying bywaylen the cryinges of tragedyes but oonly 
the dedes of Fortune, that with unwar strook overturneth the 
realmes of great nobleye? (Gloss. Tragedye is to seyn a dite of a 
prosperite for a tyme, that endeth in wrecchidnesse.) * 


It should be observed that the gloss explains only that the word 
tragedy indicates a special kind of “ dite ”; it does not elaborate 
the concept of “ dedes of Fortune,” which is explained in the 
treatise itself. In the prologue to his tale, the Monk gives a 
superficial literary definition of tragedy, elaborating the idea 
in the gloss just quoted but avoiding the idea of Fortune (1974- 
1981). Fortune is introduced, however, in the little preface 
within the tale proper: 

I wol biwaille, in manere of tragedie, 

The harm of hem that stoode in heigh degree, 

And fillen so that ther nas no remedie 

To brynge hem out of hir adversitee. 

1995 For certein, whan that Fortune list to flee, 
Ther may no man the cours of hire withholde. 


Fortune is referred to several times in the course of the indivi- 
dual tragedies, to appear finally in the summation at the close 
of the last story: 


Tragedies noon oother maner thyng 

Ne kan in syngyng crie ne biwaille 

But that Fortune alwey wole assaile 

With unwar strook the regnes that been proude; 
2765 For whan men trusteth hire, thanne wol she faille, 

And covere hire brighte face with a clowde. 


It is fairly obvious that Chaucer’s conception of tragedy is 
dependent on his conception of Fortune, and that we cannot 
understand what he meant by tragedy unless we understand 
also what he meant by Fortune, and what happens “ whan men 
trusteth hire.” ’ 


11], Pr. 2, ed. Robinson, Complete Works of Chaucer (Cambridge, 1933), p. 387. 
In this paper quotations from Chaucer, except those from the Troilus, are from 
this edition. Quotations from the Troilus are from the edition of R. K. Root 
(Princeton, 1945). 

*'The importance of the concept of Fortune generally in medieval literature has 
been amply demonstrated by H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval 
Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1927). However, the implications of Fortune in 
Chaucer’s usage are not always immediately clear. 
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Fortune was regarded in the Middle Ages as a useful desig- 
nation for an idea which fitted nicely into the scheme of Christ- 
ian theology. One did not “ believe in ” Fortune any more than 
one believed in the goddess Venus; but Fortune, like Venus, 
was used to express a kind of behavior to which almost every- 
one is subject. The concept, as a matter of fact, appears once 
in the Bible, where we are shown some of the implications of 
“trusting” Fortune (Isa. 65. 11-14): 


And you, that have forsaken the Lord, and have forgotten my holy 
mount, that set a table for Fortune, and offer libations upon it, I 
wil number you in the sword, and you shall fall by slaughter: 
because I called and you did not answer: I spoke and you did not 
hear: and you did evil in my eyes, and you have chosen the things 
that displease me. Therefore thus saith the Lord God: Behold my 
servants shall eat, and you shall be hungry: behold my servants 
shall drink, and you shall be thirsty. Behold my servants shall 
rejoice, and you shall be confounded: behold my servants shall 
praise for joyfulness of heart, and you shall cry for sorrow of heart, 
and shall howl for grief of spirit. 


The Glossa ordinaria explains that such persons are those who 
submit to false doctrines, thinking that everything is governed 
by changing fortune or the course of the stars.* The speaker at 
the beginning of the De consolatione is one among them. He 
is exiled from his own country in a spiritual sense; he has 
forsaken God and forgotten the Celestial City, or the holy 
mount. As Philosophy explains to him (I. Pr. 5): 


For yif thow remembre of what cuntre thow art born, it nys nat 
governed by emperoures, ne by governement of multitude, as weren 
the cuntrees of hem of Atthenes; but o lord and o kyng, and that is 
God, is lord of thi cuntre, which that rejoisseth hym of the duellynge 
of his citizeens, and nat for to putten hem in exil; of the whiche lord 
it is a sovereyn fredom to ben governed by the brydel of hym [sce. 
“reason ”| and obeye to his justice. 


He has forgotten his true nature and submitted to false doctrine 
(I, Pr. 5). It is important to observe that Philosophy considers 


’ The Bible is quoted here and elsewhere in the paper in the Douay verson, which 
is much closer to the medieval Vulgate than the King James Bible. The latter does 
not mention Fortune in this passage. 

4PL, 113, 1310. Cf. St. Jerome, Comm. in Is., PL, 24, 663-664. See also D. W. 
Robertson, Jr., and B. F. Huppé, Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition (Prince- 
ton, 1951), p. 130. 
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the plight of the speaker to be his own responsibility. He could 
very well have avoided his distress, since, as she explains, no 
one is exiled from the Celestial City except through his own 
volition. 

The exile of the speaker is thus not due to chance. One of 
the false doctrine to which he was subject was a belief in 
“happes aventurous.” Philosophy seeks to show him the 
“wey ” to his “ contre ” by explaining (V, Pr. 1) that “ hap nis, 
ne duelleth but a voys (as who seith, but an idel word) , with- 
outen any significacioun of thing summitted to that voys.” 
What appears to be chance is “ an unwar betydinge of causes 
assembled in thingis that ben doon for som oothir thing.” That 
is, those things which appear to happen by chance are actually 
part of a larger design. Nor does Fortune represent any kind 
of absolute destiny. Destiny is the operation of providence in 
particular instances, but there are some things which “ sur- 
mounten the ordenaunce of destyne” (IV, Pr. 6), notably the 
free will of man. We cannot say, then, that the victim or “ hero ” 
of a Chaucerian tragedy is either the victim of chance or the 
victim of an inevitable destiny. Like the speaker in the De 
consolatione, he is the victim of his own failure. This failure 
may come about in various ways, some of which are described 
at length in the De consolatione. If he sets his heart on wealth, 
dignity, power, fame, physical pleasure, or on any other worldly 
goods of this kind, he loses his freedom and becomes a slave to 
Fortune. True freedom is a thing of the spirit which cannot be 
affected by externals. It is maintained by the reason and lost 
when reason is abandoned. “ Wherefore,” Philosophy says (V, 
Pr. 2), “in alle thingis that resoun is, in hem also is liberte of 
willynge and nillynge.” Thus to be subject to Fortune is to be 
subject to vices, to wander from the way to the true good in 
search of false and unreasonable worldly satisfactions. If, on 
the other hand, a man remains confident in providence, in the 
essential, though obscure, reasonableness of creation, he can 
neither be affected by adversity (“evil” fortune) nor by 
prosperity (“good ” fortune). “ Whoso it be,” Boethius ex- 
plains (I, Met. 4), “ that is cleer of vertu, sad and wel ordynat 
of lyvinge, that hath put under fote the proude weerdes and 
loketh, upright, upon either fortune, he may holden his chere 
undisconfited.” Fortune can neither elevate nor cast down the 
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virtuous man, since its gifts are by nature transitory and 
trivial. Philosophy explains (II, Pr. 1), “ thou shalt wel knowe 
that, as in hir [i.e., Fortune], thow nevere ne haddest ne hast 
ylost any fair thyng.” The evils of adversity are merely ap- 
parent, arising from the uncertainty of the reason (II, Pr. 4), 
“and forthi nothyng is wrecchid but whan thou wenest it.” 
All Fortune, whether “ good” or “evil” on the surface, is 
essentially good (IV, Pr. 7) , “ so as al fortune, whethir so it be 
joyeful fortune or aspre fortune, is yeven eyther bycause of 
gerdonynge or elles of exercisynge of goode folk, or elles bycause 
to punysshen or elles chastisen shrewes; thanne is alle fortune 
good, the whiche fortune is certeyn that it be either ryghtful or 
elles profitable.” Specifically, Fortune represents the variation 
between worldly prosperity and worldly adversity. Reason is 
able to discern that however superficially disappointing this 
variation may be, it is due neither to chance nor to destiny, 
but is a manifestation of the divine will, a function of the chain 
of love which holds creation together. To love the uncertain 
and transitory rewards of the world is to subject oneself to their 
fluctuations. To love God is to acquire freedom and peace of 
mind. 

These formulations are entirely consistent with conventional 
medieval theology.’ In the first place, the false goods of the 
world as described in the De consolatione are all objects of 
cupidity, and the subjection to Fortune in vice described there 
is sufficiently commonplace to appear, in slightly different 
terms, in the Parson’s Tale (p. 275) : 


Ne a fouler thral may no man ne womman maken of his body than 
for to yeven his body to synne. Al were it the fouleste cherl or the 
fouleste womman that lyveth, and leest of value, yet is he thanne 
moore foul and moore in servitute. Evere fro the hyer degree that 
man falleth, the moore is he thral, and moore to God and to the 
world vile and abhomynable. 


The idea that sin is a departure from reason is also common. 
The Parson puts this in terms of order. The reason should be 
subject to God; and “ sensuality,” or the desire for worldly 


° The very wide area of agreement between the De consolatione and Augustinian 
theology has never been systematically explored. Only a few very obvious instances 
of this agreement are indicated here. 
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satisfactions, should be subject to the reason. When the “ sen- 
suality ” triumphs so that the reason loses sight of what 
Boethius calls the “ verray good,” the proper order of things 
is disturbed so that sin results (p. 279): 


And ye shul understonde that in mannes synne is very manere of 
ordre or ordinaunce turned up-so-doun. For it is sooth that God, 
and resoun, and sensualitee, and the body of man been so ordeyned 
that everich of thise foure thynges sholde have lordshipe over that 
oother; as thus: God sholde have lordships over resoun, and resoun 
over sensualitee, and sensualitee over the body of man. But soothly, 
whan man synneth, al this ordre or ordinaunce is turned up-so-doun. 
And therfore, thanne, for as muche as the resoun of man ne wol nat 
be subyet ne obeisant to God, that is his lord by right, therfore 
leseth it the lordshipe that it sholde heve over sensualitee, and eek 
over the body of man. And why? For sensualitee rebelleth thanne 
agayns resoun, and by that wey leseth resoun the lordshipe over 
sensualitee and over the body. For right as resoun is rebel to God, 
right so is bothe sensualitee rebel to resoun and the body also.® 


Sin, the disturbance of reason through the desire of temporal 
satisfaction, makes man subject to both “ good ” and “ evil” 
fortune, that is, to prosperity and to adversity (p. 280): 

Certes, synful mannes soule is bitraysed of the devel by coveitise 
of temporeel prosperitee, and scorned by deceite whan he cheseth 
flesshly delices; and yet is it tormented by impacience of adversitee, 


and bispet by servage and subjeccioun of synne; and atte laste it 
is slayn fynally. 


The Parson is no less certain than Boethius that complaints 
against “evil” fortune are foolish (p. 289): 


Agayns God it is, whan a man gruccheth agayn the peyne of helle, 
or agayns poverte, or los of catel, or agayn reyn or tempest; or elles 
gruccheth that shrewes han prosperitee, or elles for that goode men 
han adversitee. And alle thise thynges sholde man suffre paciently, 
for they comen by the rightful juggement and ordinaunce of God. 


Finally, if the false goods which Boethius describes are typical 
objects of cupidity, the root from which all evils may be said 
to spring, the “ verray good ” which he describes is the object 
of charity. God Himself; and it is from charity that all virtues 
arise. Thus the De consolatione develops in a systematic way, 


*Cf. Peter Lombard, Sententiae, Lib. HW, Dist. XXIV, Cap. IV ff. (Ad Claras 
Aquas, 1916). 
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but in the guise of a philosophical dialogue, the contrast be- 
tween the two loves, charity and cupidity, which is the corner- 
stone of medievai theology.’ 

To return now to our definitions of tragedy, it is clear that 
the subject of a Chaucerian tragedy is not only a man of high 
degree but also a man who has allowed himself to be elevated 
spiritually by “ good ” fortune. Having achieved this eminence, 
he is beset by “ evil ” fortune or adversity, before which he falls. 
Tragedy describes the downfall of “regnes” that are proud, 
that is of “orders,” both internal and external, that are 
elevated by the vices as symbolized by the chief vice, 
pride. The tragic “ hero” turns from the way and seeks false 
worldly satisfactions, abandons reason and becomes subject to 
Fortune. In short, through some sort of cupidity the protago- 
nist loses his free will so that when adversity or “ evil ” fortune 
strikes, his doom has a certain inevitability. It may be objected 
that the tragic protagonist cannot be a sinner, since he is 
sometimes treated with sympathy, as he is in the Troilus. But 
in the Middle Ages it was widely recognized that we are all 
sinners. Moreover, the attitude toward sinners was not neces- 
sarily one of unreserved condemnation. The Parson’s evident 
contempt was sometimes modified by a more philosophical atti- 
tude. In the De consolatione, Philosophy explains that (IV, 
Pr. 4) 


no wyght nil haten gode men, but yif he were overmochel a fool, and 
for to haten shrewes it nis no resoun. For ryght so as langwissynge 
is maladye of body, ryght so ben vices and synne maladye of corage; 
and so as we ne deme nat that they that ben sike of hir body ben 
worthy to ben hated, but rather worthy of pite; wel more worthy 
nat to ben hated, but for to ben had in pite, ben thei of whiche the 
thoughtes ben constreyned by felonous wikkidnesse, that is more 
cruwel than any langwyssynge of body. 


The pity here advocated is not a sentimental pity, not a desire 
to eliminate the symptoms of the malady without alleviating 
the malady itself, but a desire to cure it. Theologically, the 
departure from reason involved in a sin is a corruption of the 


*See “ The Doctrine of Charity in Medieval Literary Gardens,” Speculum, XXVI 
(1951), p. 24. Systematic theology was developed in the twelfth century as a guide 
to Scriptural interpretation, which had as its function the discovery of the New 
Law in the various parts of the Bible. 
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Image of God. Hence a sinner loses his potentiality as a man 
and becomes a beast. Philosophy says of sinners that (IV, Pr. 
3) “when thei ben perverted and turned into malice, certes, 
thanne have thei forlorn the nature of mankynde.” An avari- 
cious man is like a wolf, a felonious man like a dog, and so on. 
The loss of potential involved in the destruction of what was 
thought of as man’s essential humanity, his reason, or the divine 
image, is a pitiable thing. But one does not cure an avaricious 
man by giving him gold, nor a gluttonous man by giving him 
food. ‘“ What brydles myghte withholden to any certeyn ende,” 
exclaims Boethius (II, Met. 2) , “ the disordene covetise of men, 
whan evere the rather that it fletith in large yiftes, the more 
aye brenneth in hem the thurst of havynge? ” In Biblical terms, 
the effort to destroy appetite by feeding it is figuratively ex- 
pressed in the water of the Samaritan woman. He who drinks 
of it shall thirst again. Those who burn with cupidity, whether 
in prosperity or adversity, are thus pitiable; but the kind of 
pity desired is exactly the kind exhibited by Philosophy for 
the speaker in the De consolatione. She did not restore his lost 
dignities, his wealth, or his physical freedom. Instead she gave 
him spiritual freedom, restoring his essential humanity. She 
taught him to “ laugh at gilded butterflies.” 

The general pattern of the tragic fall as it was seen in the 
Middle Ages is vividly described in the opening chapter of the 
Policraticus by John of Salisbury, where the temptations of 
“ good ” fortune are discussed. This account includes all of the 
salient features of the scheme we have described: the worldly 
temptation, the abandonment of God for the sake of vices, the 
loss of reason, and the destruction of the divine image. John 
suggests one additional element, neglect of duty. The tragic 
protagonist was a man of high degree, a prince or other digni- 
tary. In the Middle Ages, an elevated degree carried with it 
certain moral obligations. A prince was theoretically a wiser 
man than any of his subjects, formed of a more refined metal 
better able to bear the divine image. His fall thus involved 
an especially disturbing loss of potential and, at the same time, 
through his neglect of duty, a significant disruption of the 
earthly hierarchy. John of Salisbury was discussing an actual 
pattern of behavior, not a “dite.” But this pattern, as an 
examination of the De consolatione reveals, is implicit in the 
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statement that tragedy bewails the “ dedes of Fortune.” The 
external structure of the “ dite” implied for Boethius, and for 
Chaucer, a very real and significant content. It is to this 
content and to the artistry and forcefulness with which it is 
expressed that we should attach primary importance. The over- 
throw of “ regnes that been proude ” is a characteristic theme 
of earlier English literature, from Hrothgar’s speech over the 
sword hilt left by the giants in the earth to Sidney’s statement 
that a tragedy makes “ kings fear to be tyrants.” And it is a 
theme firmly rooted in the philosophy of medieval Christianity. 

Certain further implications of Chaucer’s conception of 
tragedy may be seen in the Monk’s Tale itself, although the 
little tragedies presented there are not sufficiently elaborated 
to serve as a very full basis for discussion. The series begins 
with the fall of Lucifer. This is not a true tragedy, since “ For- 
tune may noon angel dere,” but it is a necessary preliminary 
to the tragedies which follow. Without the influence of Satan, 
no man would abandon reason and subject himself to Fortune. 
Satan, in medieval terms, offers to each man the opportunity 
to exercise his free will, to acquire virtue through resistance or 
to succumb and move toward a deserved punishment. Satan’s 
actions, incidentally, are all “ good” in exactly the same way 
that the actions of Fortune are, and his temptations are tradi- 
tionally expressed in terms of prosperity and adversity. Satan 
cannot avoid the order of providence. The first man to abandon 
reason and turn away from God under Satan’s influence was 
Adam, whose story appears as the first of the true tragedies. 
Adam, through “ mysgovernaunce,” turned away from God and 
became, as it were, the first fool of Fortune. It is noteworthy 
that Adam was neither destined to fall nor the victim of an 
unlucky chance. Traditionally, he had perfect freedom of 
choice, and his downfall came as a result of his own decision 
to submit to Eve. The implications of the fall of Adam are 
very significant, since all tragic protagonists in the Chaucerian 
sense follow Adam’s footsteps. Some of these implications 
would have been evident to many in Chaucer’s audience with- 
out any elaboration on his part. For example, the story of 
Adam and Eve may be taken tropologically as well as literally, 
so that it not only affords a model for external events in other 
tragedies but also as a model for events in the mind of the 
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tragic protagonist. These inner implications of the story were 
well known in the Middle Ages. They are explained at length 
in St. Augustine’s De Trinitate (Lib. XII, Cap. 12), in the 
Sententiae of Peter Lombard (Lib. II, Dist. XXIV, Cap. VI ff.), 
and in many subsequent works.* Briefly, Adam, Eve, and the 
serpent correspond to the higher reason, the lower reason, and 
the motion of the senses in an individual. The function of the 
higher reason is wisdom, or sapientia, and that of the lower 
reason is worldly wisdom, or scientia. The higher reason, which 
perceives the laws of God, should dominate the lower reason, 
which perceives the laws of nature, just as the husband should 
rule the wife. There is thus an inner marriage within man. Just 
as the serpent tempted Eve and Eve tempted Adam, so the 
motion of the senses tempts the lower reason, and this womanly 
faculty in turn tempts the higher reason. Parenthetically, an 
individual dominated by the senses or the lower reason is fre- 
quently characterized as “effeminate.” If the lower reason 
resists the tempting motion of the senses, the resulting sin is 
venial. If the lower reason indulges in pleasurable thought 
(“ delectatio cogitationis ”) when the senses tempt it but the 
fruit is rejected by the higher reason, the sin is still venial. But 
the sin is mortal and the individual falls just as Adam fell if 
the higher reason consents to the temptation or if the lower 
reason persists too long unchecked in pleasurable thought. In 
Boethian terms, Fortune is recognized as an illusion which con- 
ceals providence by the higher reason, but the lower reason sees 
Fortune as blind chance or fate. When the higher reason bows 
to the lower reason, when the pleasurable thought of Eve 
triumphs, the individual becomes a slave to Fortune, to Satan, 


*See O. Lottin, “La doctrine morale des movements premiers de l’appetit sensitif 
aux XII¢ et XIII® siecles,” Archives dhistoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, 
VI (1931), 49-173. For the common view, see especially pp. 51-53. The three steps 
of sin correspond to a widespread formula. E.g., see Bede, In Matt., PL, 92, 28: 
“and thus one arrives at sin by three steps: by suggestion, by delight, and by 
consent.” Since the idea of “courtly love” has been introduced in discussions of 
the Troilus, it is not irrelevant to observe at this point that the above pattern is 
reflected at the beginning of the De amore by Andreas Capellanus. When Andreas 
says that love, by which he means sexual love centered on a single object, proceeds 
from vision and immoderate thought, he refers to the first two steps: the motion 
of the senses and the corruption of the lower reason through inordinate pleasurable 
contemplation. The result “love” represents the corruption of the higher reason 
as the object of desire is substituted for God. In general, Andreas’ familiarity with 
the theology of his day has been unnecessarily slighted. 
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or, figuratively, to the God of Love, whom Isidore calls the 
“ demon of fornication.” The result is a corrupt inner marriage, 
an “up-so-doun” condition of the soul which is frequently 
described in terms of fornication or adultery. The tragic pro- 
tagonist who through a misdirected worldly love becomes an 
“unseemly woman in a seeming man” presents a local illus- 
tration of the fall of the first and noblest of men. 

Finally, two further characteristics of tragedy may be formu- 
lated on the basis of the Monk’s stories. The definitions of 
tragedy do not stipulate that the protagonist may not be saved 
by an ultimate repentance after his fall. The tragedies of “ Na- 
bugodonosor ” and his son illustrate the two possible alterna- 
tives here. The first hero was a “ proude kyng” who became 
through his iniquity “lyk a beest.” But after his downfall, he 
“thanked God” and acknowledged His “ myght and grace.” 
His son was also “ rebel to God,” but he died unrepentant at 
the height of his good fortune. The problem of sympathy for 
the tragic protagonist is also illustrated. Little pity is wasted 
on Nero, who seems completely “ fulfild of vice,” so that when 
he killed himself in desperation, “ Fortune lough, and hadde a 
game.” Cenobia, on the other hand, displays admirable physi- 
cal competence, virtue, wisdom, generosity, and learning. But 
her costly array, her dignity, and her power are gifts of Fortune 
to which she devoted herself, and like all gifts of Fortune, they 
are unstable. Her loss is obviously the loss of a considerable 
potential for good, in spite of her devotion to scientia for worldly 
reasons. When the tragic protagonist is treated with some sym- 
pathy, the audience can participate in his experiences, sharing, 
for the moment, his hopes and fears. This kind of participation 
is desirable at times, for the lesson of a tragedy is the lesson 
of the fall of man. The more readily we sympathise with the 
victim, the more easily we may recognize the fact that the fall 
establishes a tempting precedent for almost anyone to follow. 
The serpent lurks about us in unexpected places, in a fair face, 
a sudden honor, or an unforseen misfortune. The tragedian 
points him out for us; and his work is more effective when he 
can show him in the guise of commonplace events and super- 
ficially attractive individuals. 

The following account of the T'oilus is not intended to be 
in any sense a complete discussion of the poem; it is, rather, 
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an attempt to show that the poem is a tragedy, whatever else 
it may be also.’ The topics discussed, moreover, are treated 
only in a preliminary way. Chaucer makes it perfectly clear 
at the beginning that his hero is to be treated sympathetically; 
that is, Troilus is, as it were, Adam as Everyman rather than 
Adam as the evil sinner. Adopting the attitude recommended 
by Boethius, the poet says, 


For so hope I my soule best avaunce, 
To preye for hem that loves servauntes be, 
And write her wo, and live in charite, 


1,50 And for to have of hem compassioun, 
As though I were hire owne brother dere. 


The servants of love, already mentioned in line 15, are servants 
of Cupid, or Satan. Chaucer proposes to describe their “ wo ” 
and live in “ charite.” That is, he will take pity on the followers 
of the wrong love and seek to maintain the right love in himself. 
He will “ advance ” his own soul best in this way, for, as Boe- 
thius explained, one should “ have pite on shrewes.” Love’s 
servants are suitable tragic material, since those subject to cu- 
pidity are those subject to Fortune, with whose “ dedes” a 
tragedy is concerned. The literary task of maintaining both 
a sympathetic attitude and at the same time an attitude which 
will make clear the protagonist’s deviations from the “ wey ” 
is a difficult one. If the foolishness of the hero is too apparent, 
the audience may find his plight irrelevant to themselves. On 


° The interpretation advanced here incorporates elements from the very brief but 
excellent account of the poem by Professor Patch in The Tradition of Boethius 
(New York, 1935), pp. 71-72. It also resembles in some respects the interpretation 
sugggested by J. L. Shanly, “ The Troilus and Christian Love,’ ELH, V1 (1939), 
271-281. In 1931 Professor Patch published a spirited defense of Chaucer’s unity 
of purpose in the poem, Speculum, VI, 225-243. This is an effective answer to those 
who would consider Troilus’ speech on free will and the conclusion of the poem 
superfluous. Recently, the concept of “courtly love” has introduced a new kind 
of “ dualism ” in accounts of the poem, however. See especially A. J. Denomy, “ The 
Two Moralities of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde,” Trans. Roy. Soc. of Canoda, 
XLIV (1950), Ser. III, 2, pp. 35-46. Here it is assumed that Andreas intended to 
be serious, rather than ironic and humorous, in the first parts of the De amore, and 
that the resulting artificial system was important enough in the fourteenth century 
for Chaucer to attack it at length. The assumption is reinforced by certain con- 
clusions about Provencal poetry which have by no means been demonstrated. How- 
ever, the importance of Boethius to an understanding of the Troilus has been 
emphasized again by T. A. Stroud, “ Boethius’ Influence on Chaucer’s Troilus,” 
MP, XLIX (1951), 1-9. This article supplies further bibliography. 
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the other hand, if the departure from reason is not apparent 
enough, the result will appear to display blind chance or fate 
rather than providence. Chaucer solves the difficulty by main- 
taining with fair consistency a sympathetic attitude on the 
surface, referring at times to his sources or pretended sources 
for confirmation, or calling attention to the antiquity of his 
subject. But this sympathy is tempered by a consistent irony.”° 
Since critical discussions of the poem sometimes carry the sym- 
pathetic attitude to an almost sentimental extreme, the present 
essay emphasizes the irony, not, however, with the implication 
that the sympathy does not exist. 

Speaking generally, Troilus subjects himself to Fortune in 
Book I, rises to the false heaven of Fortune’s favor in Books II 
and IIT, and finally descends to a tropological Hell in Books IV 
and V. By the close of Book III, he has been distracted by 
“ good ” fortune to the extent that he has no freedom left with 
which to avoid the ensuing adversities. He reaches a point at 
which there is “ no remedie.” His doom thus becomes a matter 
of destiny, or providence, since he loses the power to transcend 
Fortune. Indeed, it is the function of the “ digression ” on free 
will in Book IV to make this point clear and emphatic. The 
three stages of tragic development—subjection to Fortune, 
enjoyment of Fortune’s favor, and denial of providence—corre- 
spond to the three stages in the tropological fall of Adam the 
temptation of the senses, the corruption of the lower reason in 
pleasurable thought, and the final corruption of the higher 
reason. This correspondence is pointed by the emphasis on 
Criseyde’s external attractions in Book I, by the worldly wisdom 
developed under the guidance of Pandarus in Book II, and by 
the substitution of Criseyde for divine grace in Book III. Books 
IV and V show the practical result of this process: confusion, 
despair, and death. Troilus becomes one of those who ery for 
sorrow of heart and who howl for grief of spirit. 

When we first meet Troilus, he is very much aware of the 
foolishness of lovers: of the labor of winning, of the doubts of 


1°Tn the article referred to above, Professor Stroud calls attention to the medieval 
theory of poetry in accordance with which a poem is said to have a surface meaning 
and an inner meaning, or a cortex and a nucleus. Cf. “Some Medieval Literary 
Terminology,” SP, XLVIII (1951), 669-692. In this instance, I believe that the 
irony is used to develop the nucleus of the poem. 
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retaining, and of the woe of losing (I, 197-203) . If his observa- 
tions had been made on the basis of wisdom rather than as a 
manifestation of pride, they might have proved useful. But 
they are made at a religious festival in honor of Pallas, goddess 
of wisdom,'' to whom Troilus pays no attention whatsoever. 
Instead, he and his youthful companions are engaged in looking 
over the pretty girls who are present, deliberately inviting 
the temptation of the senses. Troilus is thus guilty of sloth, or 
neglect of duty, as well as pride, and sloth is traditionally the 
“ porter to the gate ” of earthly delights.’* It should be noticed 
that he knows very little of Criseyde before he sees her. 
Whether she is virtuous, wise, agreeable, or in any way reason- 
able are matters of no importance; what is important is her 
appearance: 


Upon cas bifel that thorugh a route 
His eye percede, and so depe it wente, 
Til on Criseyde it smot, and ther it stente. 


And sodeynly he was therwith astoned, 

1,275 And gan hir bet biholde in thrifty wise. 
“O mercy, god!” thoughte he, “ wher hastow woned, 
That art so fair and goodly to devise? ” 


The concluding question was probably about as serious in tone 
in the fourteenth century as it is now. As Troilus continues to 
stare, the initial reaction is confirmed, passing from the eye to 
the heart (I, 295-298), where the effect is so profound that 
“hym thoughte he felte deyen . . . the spirit of his herte.” A 
famous clerk, describing this process in a pastoral discussion of 


11 Pallas was associated with theoretical arts or wisdom. See Hugh of St. Victor, 
Didascalicon, 11, XVIII. There are many examples of allegoria, the device of saying 
one thing to mean another, in the poem. They all point toward the inner meaning 
or nucleus. For this purpose Chaucer uses both figures from classical sources, like 
Cupid or Pallas, and Scriptural signs, like “ night,” discussed below. Only a few of 
these, however, are indicated in the present essay. In connection with the general 
background of the poem, it is pertinent to recall that Troy was sometime thought 
to represent the human body and the Trojan horse lechery. See Bernard Silvestris, 
Comm. super sex libros Eneidos Virgilti, ed. Riedel (Gryphiswaldae, 1924), pp. 15-16, 
102-103. Chaucer’s Troilus is thus, in a sense, a personification of Troy as it was 
understood by medieval interpreters. The destruction of a man is the destruction 
of a city when we consider that every man builds either Babylon or Jerusalem within 
himself and that Babylon is doomed to fall. For a description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem through lechery, or its transformation into Babylon, see DeDavid li 
prophecie, ed. Fuhrkens (Halle, 1895), ll. 437 ff. 

2 See “ The Doctrine of Charity,” p. 41. 
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sin, remarked, “ Beauty is introduced through the sight into 
the soul, where it remains fixed, willy nilly, nor may a man 
escape from it afterward.” ‘* The death of the spirit implied in 
Chaucer’s lines was observed by a still older clerk (Ecclus. 9. 
7-9): Look not round about thee in the ways of the city, nor 
wander up and down in the streets thereof. Turn thy face away 
from a woman dressed up, and gaze not about upon another's 
beauty. For many have perished by the beauty of a woman, 
and hereby lust is enkindled as fire. The fire alluded to here is 
remarked several times in the poem (E. g., Il. 436, 445, 449, 490). 
What Troilus experiences is the motion of the senses stimulated 
through the eye. The serpent, in this instance, in concealed in 
the “ aungelik beaute ” of Criseyde. This is the temptation, the 
invitation to pleasurable thought and subjection to Fortune. 
Troilus reacts to his predicament in exactly the wrong way. 
In his chamber alone, he makes a “ mirour of his mynde,” 
indulging in what Andreas Capellanus calls “ immoderate 
thought upon the beauty of the opposite sex,” or in what Peter 
Lombard speaks of as “ pleasurable thought.” ** What he sees 
in this mirror of Narcissus is Criseyde’s “ figure.” The song he 
sings is a foreshadowing of the course of his love, typical of those 
who abandon reason for Fortune. He has tasted the water of the 
wrong spring, the water of the Samaritan woman, so that the 
more he drinks the more he thirsts (I, 406). He is “ al steereles 
within a boot.” Petrarch is merely an intermediary for this 
figure, whose source is Prov. 23. 33-34: Thy eyes shall behold 
strange women, and thy heart shall utter perverse things. And 
thou salt be as one sleeping in the midst of the sea, and as a 
pilot fast asleep, when the stern {i.e., “ rudder ”’| is lost. The 
perverse doctrines are evident in the last two stanzas of the 
Cantus. Troilus gives himself up to the god of love, regards 
his lady as a “ goddess,” and resigns his “ estat roial ” into her 
hand. This is the neglect of which John of Salisbury warned, 
and specifically a violation of the wisdom of Ecclus. 9.2: Give 
not the power of thy soul to a woman, lest she enter upon thy 
strength and thou be confounded. Troilus has no desire to love 


12 Humbert de Romans, Ezp. reg. b. Aug., Opera, ed. J. J. Berthier (Rome, 1888- 
1889), I, 276. ; 
14 Kor this mirror, cf. the Merchant’s Tale, 1580 ff., and the well of Narcissus in 


the Romaunt of the Rose. 
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Criseyde for her virtue, her potential virtue, or her reason—no 
desire to take her as a wife. Instead, he wishes to submit to her, 
to turn the order of things “ up-so-doun.” The external sub- 
mission to Criseyde recalls not only Adam’s submission to Eve, 
but also the submission of the reason to the “ sensualitee,” the 
wit to the will. The song, however, is an expression of a process 
that is not actually completed until Book III. But Troilus has 
already gone so far that no other fear except that of losing 
Criseyde assails him (I, 463-464). This is the wrong fear that 
accompanies the wrong love,” a fear which takes away Troilus’ 
sense of duty and leads to confusion and despair. In spite of 
a display of false virtue to capture Criseyde’s attention,” 
Troilus soon wishes for death. 

The character of Pandarus is a masterpiece of medieval irony. 
On the surface, he is an attractive little man, wise, witty, and 
generous. But his wisdom is clearly not of the kind Lady Phi- 
losophy would approve, and his generosity is of the type which 
supplies gold to the avaricious and dainties to the glutton. In 
short, he is a sentimentalist and a cynic by turns, for sentimen- 
tality and cynicism are but two sides of the same coin. His 
prototype is Jonadab, a very wise man, and the device he uses 
to bring the lovers together is strikingly like that used by his 
Biblical predecessor (2 Kings 13). Beneath his superficially at- 
tractive surface, his real function is that of intermediary be- 
tween a victim of fol amor and the object of his love. As an 
intermediary of this kind, he acquires some of the characteristics 
of a priest. Indeed, there is more than a suggestion in the poem 


15 See Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, PL, 176, 527. Cf. “The Doctrine of 
Charity,” p. 28. 

16 Troilus is at pains to acquire military glory and popular acclaim. His valor and 
generosity, as well as Criseyde’s “honor,” should be considered in the light of a 
principle expressed by Alanus de Insulis in his treatise on the virtues, the vices, and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, ed. Lottin, Mediaeval Studies, XII (1950), 20-56. It 
is explained there (p. 27) on the basis of a distinction from Boethius, De cons., 
that a virtue must have both its proper “ office” and its proper “end.” As its end, 
a virtue must be directed toward God, and the actions in which the virtue is 
manifest must be performed in charity. The viztues of Troilus are directed toward 
Criseyde and performed in cupidity, and Criseyde’s honor is completely a matter of 
self-love. It was not uncommon in the Middle Ages to distinguish “ true” virtues 
from “false” virtues. See Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition, pp. 226-227. 
The “virtues” of the lover as described ironically by Andreas Capellanus are of 
the worldly variety. They are illustrated vividly and humorously, for example, in 
Aucassin’s valorous behavior in the upside-down land of Torelore. 
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that Pandarus is a blind leader of the blind (I, 625-630), a 
priest of Satan. It is true that he is not a Mephistophelian 
figure, in part because the Devil had not yet been romanticised 
when he was created. He is externally pleasant, somewhat 
commonplace, and a little unctuous. But this deceptiveness is 
part of Chaucer’s artistry. His “ devel,” as Troilus once calls 
him (I, 623), is convincingly decked out in sheep’s clothing. 
Pandarus’ first remarks reveal a witty contempt for “ remors of 
conscience,” “ devocioun,” and “ holynesse ” (I, 551-560). And 
when Troilus, with the blind unreasonableness of a typical tragic 
protagonist, complains against Fortune (I, 837) , Pandarus can 
reply only that everyone is subject to Fortune and that she is 
by nature fickle (I, 844-854). Neither here nor elsewhere does 
he ever suggest that it is possible to rise above Fortune. His 
almost complete lack of scruple is revealed in his offer to get 
Troilus anyone, even his sister (I, 860-861) . 
When Pandarus discovers that Criseyde is the object of 
Troilus’ desire, he gives him a little sermon, emphasizing 
Criseyde’s “ pitee,” a characteristic which she shares with May 
in the Merchant’s Tale. He closes with an admonition to Troilus 
to repent his earlier remarks about the foolishness of lovers. 
Like a good priest, he leads his sinner in prayer: 
“ Now beet thi brest, and sey to god of love: 
‘Thy grace, lord; for now I me repente 
If I mysspak, for now my self I love;’ 

1,935 Thus sey with al thyn herte in good entente.” 
Quod Troilus: “a, lord! I me consente, 
And preye to the my japes thow forgive, 
And I shal nevere more whil I live.” 


He further admonishes perseverance and devotion, asserting 
that of the two loves Criseyde is much more inclined toward 
what is actually the wrong one. In Pandarus’ estimation, she 
would be vicious to engage in celestial Jove (I, 981-987). In 
other words, Troilus thus acquires not true humility, but 
humility before a gift of Fortune, for both loves humiliate just 
as both loves inflame.’ He confirms and fortifies his tendency 
toward pleasurable thought, promising to maintain it. Finally, 
he obtains assurance of Criseyde’s “ grace.” She will “cure ” 


*TCf. “The Doctrine of Charity,” p. 28. 
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his appetite by satisfying it. A little appalled by the point to 
which Pandarus has led him, however, he protests that he 
desires nothing but “that that myghte sounen into goode.” 
Pandarus’ reaction is cynical enough: 


Tho lough this Pandare, and anon answerede: 
I,1038 “And I thi borugh? fy! no wight doth but so.” 


That is what they all say. Pandarus is perfectly aware of what 
Troilus wants, or thinks he wants, and is determined to get it 
for him. As for Troilus, he falls on his knees, embraces Pan- 
darus, and submits to him completely. “ My lif, my deth, hool 
in thyn honde I ley,” he says. His senses have been moved to 
such an extent that he is willing to place his trust completely in 
worldly wisdom, in the scientia advocated by Pandarus."* 
Book II is a study in false “ curtesie,” the Curtesie who leads 
the lover to the old dance in The Romaunt of the Rose, the 
Curteysie who accompanies Aray and Lust in The Parlement of 
Foules. It consists of nothing more than the corrupted lower 
reason operating in a sophisticated society. Figuratively, the 
corruption of the lower reason is the corruption of Eve, and in 
this book, significantly, Chaucer concentrates attention on the 
corruption of Criseyde. In doing so, he gives us a vivid picture 
of ““ manners ” in fourteenth century England. His scenes in the 
parlor, in the garden, and in the bedchamber combine to form 
what may be called the first comedy of manners in English. 
Since what happens in this little comedy reveals a great deal 
about Criseyde’s character, it will repay us to examine it in 
some detail. It is important to determine whether Criseyde’s 


love, for which Troilus is to suffer the extremity of sorrow, is 


18 Troilus’ behavior in Book I is typical of those who are moved by some false 
goal, whether in feminine guise or not, to depart from what Boethius calls the 
“wey” and thus subject themselves to Fortune. The fact that this particular 
temptation involves the beauty of a woman should not be taken as too much of 
a limitation. Feminine beauty was thought to typify the attractions of the world 
generally, and sexual passion was a figure for all the vices. Thus Scotus Erigena, 
De div. nat., PL., 122, 975-976, wrote: “ Whosoever shall look on a woman to lust 
after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart (Matt. 5. 28), 
obviously referring to the beauty of all sensible creatures as a woman... . All 
vices, in fact, which are contrary to the virtues, and which seek to corrupt nature, 
are described generally as lechery.” Sexual love might be used to describe any form 
of cupidity, especially when it was carried to the point of idolatry. The temptation 
of Troilus may thus readily be universalised to include any of the false goals against 
which Boethius warns. 
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a “fair thing,” or whether it shares the usual deceptive char- 
acter of Fortune’s gifts. At the same time, the book also reveals 
much about Pandarus, the “friend” in whom Troilus has 
placed his trust. The book opens on May 3, an unlucky day for 
Pandarus and for all other followers of Venus, goddess of 
lechery. For it was on May 3 that Chaucer and his contempor- 
aries celebrated the deeds of St. Helena, who cast down the 
idol of Venus and set up the Cross in Jerusalem. Pandarus is 
especially “ green” on that day; it was the Cross which finally 
separated his master, the God of Love, from his first sweetheart, 
ive. Pandarus can never enjoy any kind of love himself, but 
he can suffer the pangs of desire, and he can lead others down 
the road to what Andreas Capellanus calls “ Amoenitas.” With 
many a clever flourish, he proceeds to guide Criseyde. Since 
Troilus is no Diomede, he must rely on his friend for this 
service; but once the proper lies have been told to the proper 
people, once the lady has made her bow to Fortune, he is very 
willing to cooperate. 

The meeting between Pandarus and Criseyde is characterized 
by a meticulous attention to the social graces. Pandarus finds 
her with two other ladies, listening to the tale of Thebes, from 
which she does not seem to learn a great deal. She rises, takes 
him “ by the hond hye,” and seats him on a bench, meanwhile 
beginning some appropriate small talk which gives Pandarus 
the opportunity to introduce the subject of “love.” He is 
careful to begin his work at some distance from its object, and 
first asks Criseyde to dance in an effort to undermine the 
restraint of her widowhood. But she is perfectly aware of the 
moral obligations of her status: 

II, 117 “It satte me wel bet ay in a cave 


To bidde, and rede on holy seyntes lyves; 
Lat maydens gon to daunce, and yonge wyves.” 


Widowhood in the Middle Ages bore an analogy to the con- 


‘ 19 


templative life, called the “ status viduarum,” *® and a widow 
was supposed to look upon her bereavement as an opportunity 
to renounce the flesh and devote herself to God.”? At the same 


1° For the three states of men in the church, see Piers Plowman and Scriptural 
Tradition, p. 20. 

2° An early but authoritative statement of this principle may be found in St. 
Augustine, De bono viduitatis. 
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time, in pastoral theology, a widow was thought to be not alto- 
gether responsible, having, presumably, lost the wise guidance 
of a husband.*' Pandarus seeks to take advantage of Criseyde’s 
vulnerable position, and, simultaneously, to remove the inhibi- 
tions of her status. He has one advantage. Criseyde is afraid, 
at this point afraid of “ Grekes.” As Mr. C.S. Lewis has pointed 
out, she is almost always fearful,** but he does not go on to 
say that this fear, which is never fully justified, is always the 
wrong fear which accompanies the wrong love and leads to 
transgression. In this respect, her fear is like that developed 
earlier by Troilus, except that it is not centered on a single 
object, and, in fact, never becomes fully centered in that way. 
Playing on the present fear of “ Grekes,” Pandarus finds an 
opportunity to praise Troilus at some length, preparing the way 
for his message (II, 157 ff.). Finally, he offers to leave without 
telling her what he has come for, at the same time repeating his 
invitation to dance: “let us daunce, and cast youre widwes 
habit to mischaunce” (IT, 221-222). Like that of Curtesie in 
the Romaunt, his invitation has more than one meaning. 
Criseyde, overcome by curiosity, will not let him leave. He 
plans very carefully his next move (II, 267-273) , opening this 
time with some remarks about good fortune. He who does not 
make the most of it when it comes is foolish, he says, seeking 
to tempt her with rumors of prosperity. She remains fearful 
(II, 134) , so that he can safely reveal his message. When he 
does so, he asserts that Troilus will die if he does not get her. 
Indeed, he will himself die also, cutting his own throat. “ With 
that the teris burste out of his eyen.” All this is obviously a 
carefully prepared bit of acting. It is followed by a long senti- 
mental lament, which has the desired effect of increasing 
Criseyde’s fear. He is, he asserts, not a “ baude ”; all he wants is 
“love of frendshipe,” a “ lyne” which Diomede also uses with 
great success later on (V, 185). Criseyde is very much aware of 
what Troilus and Pandarus actually want: “TI shal felen what 
ye mene, ywis” (II, 387). But after Pandarus has driven his 
point home with a little false philosophy derived from Wisdom, 
2, she pretends shock and astonishment. At this, Pandarus 


‘ 


*1See Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition, p. 111. 
°2 The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), pp. 185-187. The general tone of these 
pages is sentimental, but Criseyde’s fearfulness is amply shown. 
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offers to go again, apparently hurt by her suspicions. But she 
vatches his garment and agrees to “save” Troilus provided 
that she can also save her “ honor.” Criseyde has a great deal 
to say on this subject in the remainder of the poem, but the 
“honor” she seeks to preserve is not any kind of real honor; 
it is the honor of appearances, a middle class virtue not alto- 
gether harmonious with the “ aristocratic ” qualities some critics 
have wished to see in her behavior. 

To reassure Criseyde, Pandarus offers a little picture of 
Troilus as he expresses his love. In a “ gardyn, by a welle,” 
a typical setting for first steps in idolatry,** Troilus confesses 
his “ sins’ to the god of love: 

“ Lord have routhe upon my peyne 
Al have I ben rebell in myn entente, 
II,525 Now mea culpa, lord, I me repente. .. .” 


Again, Troilus is depicted lamenting sorrowfully in bed. So 
enthusiastic does Pandarus wax in his description that he slips 
a little, revealing the underside of his “ process,” although the 
“ slip ” may be intentional: 


II,587 “ Whan ye ben his al hool, as he is youre; 
Ther myghty god yit grauntne us se that houre.” 


Criseyde’s response to this is worth looking at again. She sees 
what Pandarus has in mind and pretends shock, but he is able 
to gloss over the situation with very little effort: 


“ Nay, thereof spak I nought, a ha!” quod she; 
“As helpe me god, ye shenden every deel.” 

“ A! mercy, dere nece,” anon quod he, 

“What so I spak, I mente nat but wel, 

By Mars, the god that helmed is of steel; 

Now beth nat wroth, my blood, me nece dere.” 
“* Now wel,” quod she, “ foryeven be it here.” 


© 


What Pandarus means by “ meaning well” has already been 
sufficiently revealed. And the oath he swears by Mars has its 
humor too, for Mars was caught in a trap not unlike that being 
prepared for Troilus. Criseyde’s forgiveness is also interesting 
in view of the fact that she has never seen Troilus to know 
him. When she does see him shortly thereafter, the serpent 


3 See “ The Doctrine of Charity,” p. 44. 
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lifts its head again, this time in a somewhat more calculating 
way. The lady’s eyes betray her: 

Criseyda gan al his chere aspien, 
II,650 And leet it so softe in hire herte synke, 

That to hire self she seyde: “ who yaf me drynke? ” 


When Troilus saw Criseyde, he thought only of her “ figure.” 
In addition to his shape, however, she considers his prowess, 
estate, reputation, wit, and “ gentilesse.” These things all con- 
tribute to a vast self-satisfaction: 


But moost hire favour was, for his distresse 
II, 664 Was al for hire... . 


Ultimately, her love is self-love of the wrong kind, the kind 
which seeks the favor of Fortune.** The stars have something 
to do with it (II, 680-686). Criseyde will always be true to 
herself; she will always seek to escape from the fear of mis- 
fortune, no matter what effects her actions may have on others. 
If Troilus wished to turn the order of things “ up-so-doun ” by 
submitting to Criseyde, she is equally determined that no 
husband will rule her (II, 750-756). Like the Wif of Bath, that 
fourteenth century cousin of the Samaritan woman, she wants 
the “ maistrie.” The mastery of a man like Troilus, a man of 
prowess and renown, a prince, and a handsome prince at that, 
would be quite an achievement. The temptation of Criseyde is 
not unlike the temptation of Eve. Just as Eve was tempted to 
relinquish her obedience to God and to Adam by prospects of 
good fortune and dominion, Criseyde is tempted to forsake the 
obligations of her status for dominion over Troilus. 

In the remainder of Book II, we are given some lessons in 
“ Messagerie,” who accompanies “ Foolhardinesse,” “ Flaterye,” 
“ Desyr,” and “ Meede ” in the Temple of Venus (PF, 227-228) . 
Pandarus instructs Troilus carefully in the art of writing an 
effective love-letter in which one says not necessarily what one 
actually thinks or feels, but what will have the desired effect 
on the recipient. A tear or two shed in the right places 
may help. Criseyde, having reluctantly permitted Pandarus to 


24 Self-love based on a knowledge of immortality leads ultimately to charity, but 
self-love based on worldly satisfaction may be thought of as the source of all the 
vices. Cf. Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition, pp. 27-28. 
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thrust Troilus’ literary efforts in her bosom, knows well enough 
how to write an artfully ambiguous reply. With a quaint little 
ruse, Pandarus gets her to the window where she may see 
Troilus again, and again she reacts to externals: 


II, 1266 To telle in short, hire liked al in fere 
His person, his aray, his look, his chere. 


Meanwhile, initial success makes the “ fir” of Troilus’ desire 
hotter than ever. And Pandarus arranges his little plot to 
bring the young couple together. The plot involves lying to 
Deiphebus, to Hector, to Helen, and to Paris, not to mention 
lying a little also to Criseyde. But Troilus is quite willing to 
cooperate, to feign sickness like his illustrious predecessor 
Amnon, so that he and Criseyde may come together, like Adam 
and Eve still earlier, under cover of lies. When the company 
is assembled and Troilus’ illness is being discussed, Criseyde 
once more reveals the pride and self-love upon which her 
“love” for Troilus is based: 


II, 1592 For which with sobre cheere hire herte lough; 
For who is that nolde hire glorifie, 
To mowen swiche a knyght don lyve or dye? 


This is the love for which Troilus meets his death, the lady for 
whom he sacrifices his wisdom, his honor, and his obligations to 
his country. Criseyde is attractive enough externally, witty, 
graceful, amiable, and, above all, good to look at. But under- 
neath her sentimental appeal, she is self-seeking and vain, an 
easy victim to the temptations which misled her great mother 
Eve. At the end of Book II, it is clear that Troilus has allowed 
his lower reason to be perverted to the ends of his sensual 
desire. Full of pleasurable thought, he has submitted to the 
god of love and allowed that god’s priest to lead him into the 
deceit, the lies, and the hypocrisy of perverse worldly wisdom. 
In Books I and II the first two steps of the Fall, the first great 
tragedy, find both an internal and an external echo. The serpent 
has spoken and Eve has lent a willing ear. 

In Book III there is a great deal of religious imagery. Literary 
historians are apt to say that it is “conventional,” that it 
reflects the traditions of “ courtly love.” One has gone so far 


25 Cf. “The Doctrine of Charity,” pp. 25-26. 
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as to say that in the fourteenth century love had nothing to do 
with marriage, that it had a religion of its own which people 
like Chaucer found acceptable. There is no historical evidence 
for this sort of thing, however, and there is good reason to 
doubt that the term “ courtly love ” as it is usually understood 
has any validity at all. One distinguished historian has found 
it necessary to warn his readers that the average knight was 
“untroubled by the thought that to be truly chivalrous, he 
must be chronically amorous.” ** In any event, Chaucer cer- 
tainly does not “ accept” the behavior of Troilus. In fact, the 
religious imagery is intended to suggest the values from which 
the hero departs, and, at the same time, to furnish opportunity 
for ironic humor. Much criticism of medieval literature is 
vitiated by a certain pedantic seriousness on the part of the 
critics. Specifically, the religious imagery of Book III is used 
to show the corruption of Troilus’ higher reason as he sub- 
stitutes the “grace” of Criseyde for providence. Once this 
substitution is made, the fall is complete. In the opening scene, 
both the “religion” and the humor are displayed. Troilus is 
busily concocting proper speeches to use when Criseyde ap- 
proaches. But he is not very learned in the seductive arts, a 
man cut out perhaps for higher things. All he can do when she 
comes in is to mumble twice “ mercy, mercy, swete herte!” But 
finally he explains that he is all hers, and suggests that now 
that he has spoken to her, he can do no more. There is nothing 
left but death. But Pandarus, shedding some well timed tears, 
digs Criseyde persistently in the ribs: 

III, 115 And Pandare wep as he to water wolde, 

And poked evere his nece newe and newe, 
And seyde: “wo bigon ben hertes trewe; 


For love of god, make of this thing an ende, 
Or sle us bothe at ones, or ye wende.” 


Criseyde prettily feigns not to understand. But after some 
preliminaries in which Troilus promises to put himself under her 
“ verde,” and Criseyde stipulates that she will keep her “ honour 
sauf” and at the same time retain the “ sovereignete,” she 
assures Troilus that he will for every woe “ recovere a blisse.” 
She then takes him in her arms and kisses him. This is a 


7° Carl Stephenson, Mediaeval Feudalism (Ithaca, New York, 1942), p. 55. 
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triumph for Pandarus, an event of truly liturgical significance 
for our little priest, the elevatio of his mass: 
Fil Pandarus on knees, and up his eyen 
To hevene threw, and held his hondes hye; 
111,185 ‘“ Immortal god,” quod he, “ that mayst nat dyen, 
Cupide, I mene, of this mayst glorifie; 
And Venus, thow mayst maken melodie; 
Withouten hond, me semeth that in toune, 
For this miracle, ich here ech belle soune.” 


God, or at least Cupid, is rapidly drawing matters to what the 
Wif of Bath would call a “ fruitful” eventuality. This is the 
“miracle” Pandarus had hoped for; soon perhaps he can 
prepare the way for his communion, a “ revel ” accompanied by 
the “ melodie” of Venus like that enjoyed by Nicholas and 
Alisoun: 

“ But I conjure the, Criseyde, and oon, 

And two, thow, Troilus, whan thow mayst goon, 
IiI,195 That at myn hous ye ben at my warnynge, 

For I ful wel shall shape youre comynge.” 


Criseyde’s “ honour sauf,” the two young people will, of course, 
engage in a little light conversation: 


“And eseth there youre hertes right ynough; 
And let se which of yow shal bere the belle 
To speke of love aright,’ — therwith he lough. . . 


Troilus can walk any time now, and he is very anxious to talk — 
“ how longe shal I dwelle, or this be don?” Evidently the few 
words spoken earlier were not really enough. There may be 
some other things to say before he dies, after all. Eleyne and 
Deiphebus approach, so that Troilus, to keep his “ honour sauf,” 
falls to groaning, “his brother and his suster for to blende.” 
This is the son of a king whose country is in danger of destruc- 
tion by a foreign enemy, a young man, physically strong, well 
bred, valiant in battle. But he has a fiddle to play too. 

When Pandarus and Troilus are alone again, Pandarus de- 
cides to confess openly what he has been doing all along. 
Troilus will not now object. He has become, he says, “ bitwixen 
game and ernest” a “ meene” between a man and a woman. 
This sentimental statement has won for Pandarus many ad- 
herents in addition to the one being addressed. But the “ game,” 
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as Book II abundantly illustrates, was always simply a pleasant 
and clever device to ameliorate his real intention, to put a 
“witty > and hence “harmless” face on the matter. The 
technique is still employed. Now he is serious, however. He 
admonishes Troilus solemnly and at length to keep his counsel, 
to treasure Criseyde’s reputation. Troilus returns a solemn 
promise. The surfaces must be kept clean. As for Pandarus’ 
pandaring, why it was only “ gentilesse,” ‘ compassioun,” 
“ felawship,” and ‘ trist.”” To show that he too has these noble 
virtues, Troilus says that he will be glad to do the same for 
Pandarus. His sisters, for example, or Helen, might please that 
gentleman: 

“T have my faire suster, Polixene, 
III, 410 Cassandre, Eleyne, or any of the frape; 

Be she nevere so faire or wel yshape, 

Tel me which thow wilt of everychone, 

To han for thyn, and lat me thanne allone.” 


Whether any of the “frape” are suitable or not, Troilus is 
anxious to have Pandarus finish his business. He is thirstier 
than ever: “ Parforme it out; for now is most nede.” Morally, 
Troilus has descended to the level of Pandarus, who, at the 
outset, offered to get his own sister for Troilus. 

After this first exchange of courtesies at Deiphebus’ house, 
Pandarus keeps at his task “evere ylike prest and diligent ” 
to “ quike alwey the fir.” He is no man to put the fire out as a 
true priest or a true friend should. In his “ messagerie” he 
shoves “ay on,” arranging the proposed conversation at his 
house. Troilus devises an excuse to explain any absences from 
his usual haunts. He will be at the temple of Apollo, a god 
whom medieval mythographers interpreted morally to suggest 
“truth.” ** But Troilus has long since abandoned any kind of 
truth. Pandarus invites Criseyde to supper, swearing that 
Troilus is not at his house (III, 570). Troilus, serving Apollo 
with diligence, is comfortably ensconced in an attic there, where 
he can see Criseyde approaching. After supper, when the time 
comes for her to go home, Fortune intervenes by making it rain. 
And Criseyde’s fear again helps Pandarus; she is afraid of the 


°7 See the tables of values for various deities in H. Liebeschiitz, Fulgentius 
Metaforalis (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 56-57. 
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storm. This storm may well be a literary reminiscence of 
another storm which sent Aeneas and Dido into a conveniently 
honorable cave; but storm or no storm, Criseyde knows why 
Pandarus wishes her to remain. She “ koude as muche good as 
half a world.” 

Pandarus gets her safely bedded in an inner chamber and goes 
for Troilus. Still unmindful of Pallas and not very deeply 
concerned about Apollo, Troilus says a little prayer to “ seint 
Venus.” Now that he is ready to go into “ hevene blisse,” he 
will need her energies. But another ruse is necessary, another 
lie to get Troilus honorably into Criseyde’s chamber. Never at 
a loss in such matters, Pandarus devises a little story of jealousy 
by means of which he succeeds in arousing Criseyde’s “ pitee ” 
so that she agrees to let Troilus enter. When he kneels by the 
bed, she somehow fails to ask him to rise; she wants him within 
reach, sitting beside her (III, 967-973) . But unfortunately the 
two lovers find it necessary to engage in considerable talk, to 
“speke of love,” as Pandarus promised. They are impeded 
further by Troilus’ confusion, which is brought on by his own 
lies. He is so troubled that he falls “ a-swowne.” Pandarus, ever 
ready with the sentimental remedy, tosses him in bed with 
Criseyde and disrobes him “ al to his bare sherte,” admonishing 
Criseyde to “ pullen out the thorn.” But even after Troilus 
recovers, more talk ensues before “ sodeynly avysed,” Troilus 
embraces Criseyde. Pandarus, at last satisfied that he is no 
longer needed, offers one bit of parting counsel: “ swouneth nat 
now. When Criseyde perceives Troilus’ “trouthe and clene 
entente,” she makes him a joyful “feste.” In the resulting 
“ hevene,” at a feast which is not exactly the Feast of the Lamb, 
Troilus appropriately sings a hymn. The hymn is a paraphrase 
of Dante on the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the original an aspect 
of the New Song of Jerusalem, but in Troilus’ version a song to 
Cupid, who is ironically called “ Charite.” It is the grace of 
Cupid which Troilus praises, a grace which passes “ oure 
desertes,” a grace to which, at this time, he can offer only 
“laude and reverence.” His higher reason has now lost sight of 
providence, of divine grace, and he has turned instead to the 
“ race” of the world, the “ grace” of Fortune. Troilus is no 
longer a free agent, no longer a man. He is a pawn to Fortune, 
a star-crossed lover, Fortune’s fool. The priest of Satan has led 
him to his highest sacrament. 
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But the “ hevene” in which Trolius finds is not without its 
qualms, the “ doutances”” which he foresaw. The blessed are 
afraid in the midst of their bliss; they find 


III, 1826 That ech from other wende ben biraft, 
Or elles, lo, this was hir mooste feere, 
Lest al this thying but nyce dremes were. 


Indeed, things of this kind are dreams, the fleeting appearances 
which are rounded with a sleep. The lovers are disturbed by the 
parting of nighl, a necessary adjunct to the deed of darkness 
(III, 1422-1442), and they curse the light of day.** Parting 
is torture for them, especially for the fearful Troilus (III, 
1472-1491). Although he treasures Criseyde’s affection more 
than “ thise worldes tweyne,” after he has left her, he is far 
from satisfied. If he was tormented by desire before, he is 
tormented more than ever now (III, 1536-1547; 1650-1652) . 
As one old moralist put it, “ And just as fire does not diminish 
so long as fuel is applied, but rather becomes hotter and more 
fervent when more fuel is cast upon it, so also the sin of 
lechery burns more fiercely the more it is exercised.” *® Pandarus 
brings the lovers together again occasionally, 

And thus Fortune a tyme ledde in joie 

Criseyde and ek this kynges sone of Troie. 


This is the uncertain bliss, the fearful joy for which Troilus 
has sacrificed his “ estat roial.” To protect himself, he makes 
of his own feeling a cosmic force, this time paraphrasing Boe- 
thius on divine love, for which he substitutes a generalization of 
his idolatrous lust (III, 1744-1771). Troilus has made the 
pleasure he finds in Criseyde’s bed the center of the universe, 
a center that actually rests within himself. 


28 Night was traditionally associated with spiritual ignorance or blindness and 
with adversity. E.g., see Gregory, Moralia, PL, 75, 510 and 563; Alanus, Distine- 
tiones, PL, 210, 876; Bernard Silvestris, op. cit., p. 101. Conversely, the day was 
associated with spiritual understanding or reason. In Bk. III Troilus and Criseyde 
wish to hide from the light of reason and in doing so invite the night of adversity 
which descends upon them in Bk. IV. Anagogically, day and night suggest the 
opposition between Christ, who said “I am the day,” and Satan. Both spiritual 
ignorance and adversity are works of Satan, so that the two “nights” are basically 
aspects of the same thing. For an early literary use of this convention, see 
Prudentius, ‘““ Hymnus matutinus.” 

2° Gérard of Liége, ed. Wilmart, Analecta reginensia (Vatican, 1933), p. 201. 
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“ But al to litel,”’ as Chaucer says at the opening of Book 
IV, “lasteth swich joie, ythonked be Fortune.” Fortune can 
“to fooles so hire song entune ” that they are utterly misled. 
Troilus is one of these fools. If he called for night and cursed the 
day, he will now reap the consequences, for Night’s daughters 
“ that endeles compleynen evere in pyne ” control him. Specific- 
ally, the “unwar strook” which unsettles his proud realm 
appears when he learns that Criseyde is to go to the Greek camp 
in exchange for Antenor. Thinking of her “ honour,” Troilus 
can do nothing to arrest the transaction. In despair he is like 
a bare tree (IV, 225-231), for the false leaves of vanity have 
blown away.*® As he mourns alone in his chamber, he is like a 
“ wylde bole,” a beast rather than a man, since he has neglected 
his reason. He complains bitterly against Fortune, asking “ is 
ther no grace?’ He has honored Fortune above all other gods 
always (IV, 260-268) ; his subjection to it is complete and self- 
confessed. He also blames the “ verrey lord of love,’ Cupid, 


whose “ grace” but a short time ago was all-pervasive. Actu- 
ally, the difficulty is of his own making. “ Nothyng is wrecchid 
but whan thou wenest it.” Nothing destined him to subject 
himself to Fortune or to Cupid, but now his reason has lost 


“the lordshipe that it sholde have over sensualitee.” Pandarus 
offers no real comfort. No person, he says, can “fynden in 
Fortune ay proprietee.” He knows that Fortune is fickle and 
recommends expediency: he can find Troilus “ an other.” More- 
over, absence, he affirms, “ shal drive her out of herte.” But 
Troilus is no mere sinner in the flesh. He is too far gone in 
idolatry, too much a loyal servant to Cupid to seek solace else- 
where. We may commend him as a “ faithful ” lover, and indeed 
his persistence shows a potentiality for devotion; but his is the 
inverted faith of idolatry which leads him lower than any casual 
anthologist like Diomede could descend.’ The only feasible 
solution seems to him to be suicide, the final act of despair and 
the consummation of the irremissible sin against the Holy 
Spirit, against the true love for which he has substituted a 
false one. Criseyde’s condition is almost as bad. With a touch 
of the comedy of manners developed in Book II, Chaucer shows 
her beset by her familiar companions, a group of chattering 


°° Cf. “The Doctrine of Charity,” p. 26. 
** On the lover’s malady as an aspect of idolatry, see Fulgentius Metaforalis, p. 71. 
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women full of the gossip of her departure. She thinks of herself 
“born in cursed constellacioun,” for like the Wif of Bath, she 
is subject to the stars. She will do herself to death. Pandarus 
finds her with her “ sonnysh heeris ” falling untended about her 
ears, a condition which may be regarded in a person of her 
vanity as a “ verray signal of martire.” 

In the process of arranging another meeting between the two 
lovers, Pandarus discovers Troilus in a temple, full of despair. 
The frustrated prince laments that “al that comth, comth by 
necessitee ” and that to be lost is his “ destinee.” This con- 
clusion is followed by a long supporting discussion based on the 
false reasoning of the speaker in the De consolatione and 
omitting Philosophy’s answer. Chaucer’s elaborate paraphrase 
suggests that answer and makes it clear that at this point 
Troilus has lost his free will almost completely. He can no 
longer offer any resistance to Fortune, for he has been led by 
his friendly Mephistopheles to fall into the error of wishing, in 
connection with his heaven of physical bliss: “ Verweile doch! 
du bist so schén.” From now on, he has no real choice. He is 
a slave to his desire, a victim of his sin. Like old Januarie in the 
Merchant’s Tale, or like Adam himself, Troilus has made a 
woman’s love the controlling feature in his universe. When this 
love fails, “‘ chaos is come again,” a chaos resulting from the 
universalisation of a selfish passion. Again, Pandarus is of little 
help. His “ wise ” philosophy is mere shallow stoicism: 

IV, 1097 “Lat be, and thynk right thus in thi disese: 


That in the dees right as ther fallen chaunces, 
Right so in love ther com and gon plesaunces.” 


bd 


The old doctrine of “ happes aventurous ” can afford no real 
help to Troilus, just as it cannot help the speaker in the De 
consolatione. 

The lovers meet once more. Criseyde is so overcome by 
emotion that she swoons. Thinking her dead, Troilus offers to 
kill himself in Promethean defiance (IV, 1192 ff.). He will 
conquer Fortune by committing suicide, a device attempted by 
Nero in the Monk’s Tale, “ Of which Fortune lough, and hadde 
a game.” Since neither Jove nor Fortune is responsible for 
Troilus’ plight, his defiance is a little hollow. It is especially 
empty when we consider the character of the lady whom Troilus 
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finds more important than either his country or life itself. 
When she awakes, she finds a characteristic solution to their 
mutual problem. If reason fails, something else might help: 


IV, 1242 “ But hoo, for we han right ynough of this, 
And lat us rise and streight to bedde go, 
And there lat us speken of oure wo.” 


Once in bed, Criseyde promises to return in ten days, in spite 
of Calkas, the Pandarus between the Greeks and the city. 
Troilus is doubtful, but she engages in a long and verbose 
promise of fidelity connected with that ancient symbol of 
fickle Fortune, the moon.** Her doctrine is, on the surface, a 
little better than that offered by Pandarus: 


* And forthi sle with resoun al this hete; 

Men seyn: ‘the suffrant overcomth,’ parde; 
IV,1585 Ek, ‘ whoso wol han lief, he lief moot lete’; 

Thus maketh vertu of necessite 

By pacience, and thynk that lord is he 

Of Fortune ay, that naught wol of hire recche; 

And she ne daunteth no wight but a wrecche.” 


Criseyde can quote Scripture and paraphrase Boethius, but it 
is too late. There is no stopping the “ hete ” of the fire lighted 
at the festival of Pallas now. Neither Troilus nor Criseyde has 
any notion of how to become “lord of Fortune.” She knows 
that “love is thyng ay ful of bisy drede,” but this fact is 
adduced as a reason why Troilus should remain faithful to her, 
not as something to discourage him from being a “ wrecche.” 
The book closes with one final touch of irony. Criseyde explains 
her love for Troilus: 


“ For trusteth wel, that youre estat roial, 
Ne veyn delit, nor only worthinesse 
Of yow in werre or torney marcial, 
IV, 1670 Ne pomp, array, nobleye, or ek richesse, 
Ne made me to rewe on youre distresse; 
But moral vertu, grounded upon trouthe, 
That was the cause I first hadde on yow routhe. 


“ Ek gentil herte and manhood that ye hadde, 
And that ye hadde, as me thoughte, in despit 


°? For the moon as a symbol of Fortune’s inconstancy, see Simund de Freisne, 
Le roman de philosophie, ed Matzke, SATF (1909), ll. 105 ff. 
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Every thyng that souned into badde, 

As rudenesse and poeplissh appetit, 

And that youre resoun bridlede youre delit, — 
This made, aboven every creature, 

That I was youre, and shal, whil I may dure.” 


“ Who yaf me drynke? ” This is indeed a beautiful little picture 
of what might have been if Troilus had loved Criseyde for a 
little more than her “ figure ” and competence in bed, if he had 
maintained the integrity of his lower reason and his “ moral 
vertu,” and if he had not debased his higher reason. It shows 
what might have been if Criseyde had actually been interested 
in “ vertu,” rather than in “ his persone, his aray, his Jook, his 
chere.” But as it stands, this little picture could not be more 
false, more distant from the events as Chaucer describes them. 


Troilus’ courtship was hardly “ grounded upon treuthe.” Both 


lovers have insisted on an “ up-so-doun ” relationship directly 
contrary to reason. And Troilus very carefully renounced his 
denunciations of “ poeplissh appetit.” Criseyde can always 
think of some high-sounding doctrine to rationalize her situ- 
ation, but she perverts it into so much idle talk. And idle talk 
cannot now save Troilus from pains “ that passen every torment 


down in helle.” 

Book V is a picture of the Hell on earth which results from 
trying to make earth a heaven in its own right. In medieval 
terms, when the human heart is turned toward God and the 
reason adjusted to perceive God’s Providence beneath the 
apparently fortuitous events of daily life, the result is the City 
of Jerusalem, radiant and harmonious within the spirit. But 
when the will desires one of God’s creatures for its own sake, 
placing that creature above God, the reason can perceive only 
the deceptive mutability of Fortune, and the result, as one 
cloud-capp’d tower after another fades away, is the confusion 
and chaos of Babylon. Troilus has defied the gods and placed 
Criseyde above them. When adversity strikes, he becomes the 
“aimlessly drifting megalopolitan man” of the modern phi- 
losophers, the frustrated, neurotic, and maladjusted hero of 
modern fiction. The destiny he brought upon himself by pre- 
paring a table for Fortune, by substituting the feast of the flesh 
for the feast of the spirit, descends upon him. He is hypersensi- 
tive, sentimental, a romantic hopelessly involved in a lost 
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cause. In this book Chaucer’s ironic humor becomes bitter and 
the pathos of the tragedy profound. 

It is Troilus who leads Criseyde out of Troy to meet the 
Greek convoy. All he can say at parting is “ Now hold youre 
day, and do me nat to deye.” Diomede recognizes the general 
feature of the situation at once, being an old hand at pulling 
finches. He takes Criseyde by the “ reyne,” and for a time the 
little filly is his, but she has no bridle that will hold her “ to any 
certeyn ende.” Like Polonius or Iago, Diomede is a man true 
to himself: “ He is a fool that wol foryete hym selve.” Since 
he has nothing to lose but words, he begins the old game played 
by Pandarus in Book II, but without circuitous preliminaries. 
Just as Pandarus requested at first love “of frendshipe,” 
Diomede asks to be treated as a “ brother” and to have his 
“frendshipe ” accepted. He will be hers “aboven every 
creature,” a thing which he has said to no other woman before. 
This is the first time. This is ‘different. And sure enough, by the 
time they reach the Greek camp, Criseyde grants him her 
“frendshipe.” She has nothing to lose either and can be 
thoroughly depended upon to be to her own self true. In the 
Greek camp, Diomede does not neglect his opportunity: “To 


fisshen hire, he leyde out hook and lyne.” On her “ day,” 
when she was supposed to return to Troilus, she welcomes 
Diomede as a “ friend,” and is soon lying to save appearances 
again: 


V,975 “Thadde a lord, to whom I wedded was, 
The whos myn herte al was til that he deyde; 
And other love, as help me now Pallas, 
Ther in myn herte nys, ne nevere was.” 


Although she is enticingly ambiguous at the close of their con- 
versation, she gives Diomede her glove (V, 1013). Her fear 
helps Diomede, just as it helped Pandarus; moreover, Diomede 
is a man of “ grete estat,” a conquest to please her vanity. 
That night she goes to bed 


Retornyng in hire soule ay up and down 
The wordes of this sodeyn Diomede, 
V,1025 His grete estat, the peril of the town, 
And that she was allone and hadde nede 
Of frendes help. And thus bygan to brede 
The cause whi, the sothe for to telle 
That she took fully purpos for to dwelle. 
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“ Wo hym that is allone.” These are the same causes which led 
her to succumb to Troilus, for she was also fearful and “ alone ” 
in Troy, and Troilus was a man of “ estat roial.” Criseyde has 
not changed at all. She is beautiful and socially graceful, but 
fearful, susceptible to sentimental “ pite,” and “ slydynge of 
corage.” When the die is cast and Diomede has what he wants, 
she says “‘ To Diomede algate I wol be trewe.”” She meant to be 
true to Troilus too, but she is actually faithful only to her own 
selfish desires of the moment. As one of the most distinguished 
of her critics has said, Criseyde “ takes the easiest path.” ** She 
drifts in the world’s winds, a “ gilded butterfly.” Her beauty is 
sensuous beauty of the world and her fickleness is the fickleness 
of Fortune. Neither Criseyde nor Diomede is capable of the 
idolatry of which Troilus is guilty, of the depths to which 
Troilus descends. 

Left in Troy, Troilus curses all the gods together, including 
Cupid and Venus. But he is still a slave to his cupidity, a 
“ oreat natural” with no place to hide his bauble. In bed he 
wallows and turns like “ Ixion, in helle,” for he has nothing 
but a pillow “tenbrace.” His “lode sterre,” substituted for a 
providence which affords a way even in the sea, and a most sure 


path among the waves (Wisdom, 14.3) , has gone. In sleep, he 
is beset by nightmares, particularly by one in which he seems 
to fall “ depe from heighe olofte,” a symbolic revelation of his 
actual situation. Pandarus gets him off “ to Sarpedoun,” where 
singing and dancing are provided. But there is no “ melodie ” 


’ 


left for Troilus. The Old Song which he once sang in “ heaven’ 
has a bitter ring. He spends his time, like a jilted schoolboy, 
moping over his beloved’s old letters. Hastening back to Troy, 
he hopes to find her there, but in vain. The places where he has 
seen or enjoyed Criseyde have a perverse fascination for him, 
and he must visit them again. First, having found an excuse 
to go into town, he visits her house. When he sees it, he 
exclaims: 


V, 540 “OQ paleys desolat, 
O hous of houses whilom best ihight, 
O paleys emty and disconsolat, 
O thow lanterne of which queynt is the light, 
O paleys, whilom day, that now art nyght... .” 


23 R. K. Root in the introduction to his edition, p. xxxii. 
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The ironic pun in line 543 is a bitter comment on what it is that 
Troilus actually misses, and the change from day to night is, 
ironically again, the fulfillment of his own wish in Book III. 
The house is a shrine “ of which the seynt is oute,” the “ up-so- 
doun” church of Troilus’ love. Everywhere he goes, he finds 
memories of Criseyde. He becomes intensely self-conscious, 
aware of the eye of every passing stranger on the street. Every- 
one sees his woe: 


Another tyme ymaginen he wolde, 

V,625 That every wight that wente by the weye 
Hadde of him routhe, and that they seyn sholde: 
“Tam right sory Troilus wol deye.” 


His spirit is the painful focus of creation, protected neither by 
the “ harde grace” of Cupid with which he surrounded it in 
Book III, nor by his false hopes that Criseyde may return. 
Each new rationalization leads only to more bitter frustration. 
On the walls of the city, the very wind itself is a wind that 
blows from Criseyde straight to him. It blows nowhere else, 
only where he stands, and as it blows it sighs, “ allas, why 
twynned be we tweyne?” She lurks in the form of every 
distant traveller, even in a “ fare-cart.” At last, jealousy adds 
to his discomfort, and with it comes another nightmare. He 
tries an exchange of letters, but the letters only make matters 
worse, for the artfulness of Criseyde’s epistolary style is now 
painfully apparent. One day he sees the brooch he gave her 
at parting on Diomede’s armor. Now his worst fears and 
Cassandra’s prophesy are confirmed: “ Of Diomede have ye al 
this feeste? ” (V, 1677). He no longer furnishes the “ revel and 
the melodie ” for Criseyde; his goddess has withdrawn her grace, 
and there is nothing left now but death. In the depths of 
despair, Troilus goes out to seek death on the battlefield. His 
is no heroic defense of the city, no fulfillment of his political 
obligations, but a quest for revenge and for death to end his 
woes. This is the ultimate loneliness, a loneliness he has brought 
upon himself. In so far as the revenge is concerned. Troilus 
fails, fortunately for Criseyde, but “ Ful pitously him slough the 
fierse Achille.” 

If Fortune “lough ” at the self-destruction of Nero, Troilus 
can in spirit share that laughter as he rises above Fortune’s 
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realm. When the flesh with its cumbersome desires has been 
left behind, he see the foolishness of his earthly plight. There 
the “ jugement is more clear, the wil nat icorrumped.” 


And in hym self he lough right at the wo 

Of hem that wepten for his deth so faste, 

And dampned al oure werk that folweth so 

The blynde lust, the which that may nat laste; 
V,1825 And sholden al oure herte on heven caste. 


The laughter is the ironic laughter with which Chaucer depicts 
Troilus’ “ wo” from the beginning, a laughter which he, and 
Troilus from his celestiai vantage point, would bestow on all 
those who take a sentimental attitude toward such love as that 
between Troilus and Criseyde. Chaucer adds an admonition to 
his audience to love Christ, for He “ wyl falsen no wight.” The 
wrong love, no matter what form it may take, leads to sub- 
jection to Fortune and to the old tragedy of Adam. If a man 
loves Christ, “ lord he is of Fortune ay,” a fact of which Troilus 
and Criseyde, both “ payens,” were unaware. But neither was 
willing to use the wisdom by means of which even a pagan like 
Job might triumph over the world’s mutability. 

To summarize, Chaucer’s T'roilus follows in its general out- 
lines the pattern of Chaucerian tragic theory. Troilus subjects 
himself to Fortune by allowing himself to be overcome by the 
physical attractions of Criseyde. His fall is an echo of the fall 
of Adam. When his senses are moved, he proceeds to indulge in 
“pleasurable thought,” allowing his lower reason to be cor- 
rupted as he cooperates with Pandarus in deceits and lies. Once 
his object is attained, he substitutes the grace of Cupid as 
manifested in Criseyde for providence, thus corrupting his 
higher reason and turning away completely from “ love celes- 


tial.”” Not only is his relationship with Criseyde “ up-so-doun,” _ 


but the “regne ” of his mind is inverted too. His “ capability 
and godlike reason” are neglected, so that he becomes, like 
“ Nabugodonosor,” a “ beast, no more.” And as a beast, he is 
completely at Fortune’s mercy. There is thus a remarkable logic 
in the events of Chaucer’s tragedy, an intellectual coherence 
that is rooted firmly in Christian doctrine and Boethian phi- 
losophy. The tragedy of Troilus is, in an extreme form, the 
tragedy of every mortal sinner. The law of the “ payens ” 
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arises again with each new generation, and it is only with a 
struggle that any individual can learn to follow the New Law. 
The “ queynte world ” continues to have its charms; so great 
are they, in fact, that 


Evermoore we moote stonde in drede 
Of hap and fortune in oure chapmanhede. 


The old words of the prophet are painful in the memory. For 
the inevitability of providence, which is the inevitability of 
Chaucerian tragedy, is not especially pleasing to think of when 
the butterflies seem fair: And you, that have forsaken the Lord, 
and have forgotten my holy mount, that set a table for Fortune, 
and offer libations upon it... . It is not impossible that later 
tragic heroes may owe their fates, at least in part, to a like 
inspiration, and that the de casibus theme may imply more than 
the somewhat mechanical fall of men of high estate. 


Princeton University 





AN ALLUSION TO EUROPE: DRYDEN AND 
TRADITION * 


By Revusen A. Brower 


It is perhaps easier to bury Dryden than to praise him: so 
much depends on the tradition we choose to place him in and 
on the standards by which we measure poetic success. If we 
follow Dr. Johnson and set Dryden in the succession of Waller 
and Denham, we arrive at a pious tribute to the “ reformer of 
our numbers.” If we follow Dr. Leavis and trace “ the line of 
wit,” we bring out Dryden’s undeniable limitations as compared 
with Donne or Marvell. (Dr. Leavis’s strategy was justified in 
relation to his aims and results: he has made us aware that 
“serious wit ” did not end with the Metaphysicals.) But if we 
are to make a positive estimate of Dryden’s achievement, we 
should include in his ancestry English poets of the earlier and 
later Renaissance and their ancient predecessors, and we need to 
maintain a keen sense of what Dryden accomplished for his 
contemporaries. So viewed, Dryden marks the re-affirmation 
of “ Europe ” in English poetry and culture after an experiment 
in insularity and at a time of artificial essays in continental 
“ Classicism.” 

Again, it would be easy to arrive at a rather tepid estimate 
of Dryden’s career, — true enough, but hardly of much concern 
to readers with a live interest in either history or poetry. 
Dryden’s re-affirmation matters — aesthetically and historically 
— because it is a poet’s affirmation, realized in the shaping of 
new modes of expression and in the writing of poetry which is 
imaginatively various and unified. His direct critical propa- 
ganda for French and Latin literary standards counts for rela- 
tively little in the continuing life of the Renaissance tradition. 
A more adaptable Arnold, like Pope 


1 This paper was one of a series on English writers and tradition that were read 
at the 1950 meeting of the Modern Language Association in New York. The 
analysis of Absalom and Achitophel, lines 632-659, is taken with some changes from 
the author’s book, The Fields of Light, copyright by the Oxford University Press, 
Inc., 1951, and is reprinted here with the publisher’s permission. 
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He won his way by yielding to the tide. 


By “ indirection,” by creating his unique satirical mode, Dryden 
reaffirmed important European values, while engaging the most 
lively concerns of his readers. It is to this poetic feat that I 
want to draw attention. 

Dryden’s accomplishment is more remarkable in view of the 
situation in which he wrote. Charles had been “ restored,” and 
with him an audience that was alien to the most vigorous of 
the surviving older poets. Milton withdrew; Cowley retired 
without producing much of the “ wit ” he prescribed. Marvell 
dived as a Metaphysical and came up as a satirist; but as a 
poet he belonged to another world. Although Dryden talked 
sentimentally of “ retiring,” he was unequivocally the “ first ” 
man of this 


Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time. 


His success lay in his ability to draw on a wide range of English 
and European literary traditions while “speaking home” to 
this audience of Court and City. A glance at his development as 
a dramatist will suggest how he attained a style which had this 
two-fold effectiveness. 

In the period between Astraea Redux and Absalom and 
Achitophel, while Dryden was mightily pleasing his auditors 
in the theatre, he struck out two more or less distinct styles 
which were blended in the successes of his maturity: one, the 
“heroic ”; and the other, the style of public address which he 
somewhat scornfully regarded as Horatian. Whatever we call 
them, both styles bear traces of their mixed European and 
English origin. In the process of making his outrageous experi- 
ments in drama, the Heroic Plays, Dryden invented a style 
that gave an impression of ancient epic grandeur; at times, in 
narratives of quite incredible exploits, the impression became 
almost convincing, thanks to the skill with which Dryden 
combined Virgilian allusions with rather obvious echoes of 
Virgilian rhythm. 

In the last and best of these plays, Aureng-Zebe, we first hear 
distinctly what Professor Van Doren calls Dryden’s “ group- 
ing” of couplets, an enlargement of rhythm which comes when 
he had been reading Shakespeare, and, more significantly, soon 
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after his re-working of Paradise Lost. Milton’s example, along 
with Sylvester’s and Cowley’s, helped fix the Old Testament- 
ecclesiastical strain in Dryden’s mature heroic style, as it finally 
emerged in Absalom and Achitophel. In tone the style is un- 
mistakably a “ translation out of the original tongues.” 

While Dryden was cultivating a manner that had almost no 
appropriateness to his auditors — except by a law of literary 
contraries, — he was learning to speak to them with directness 
and ease in his prologues and epilogues. Here he acquired his 
mastery of more varied tones; and here “ the great reform ” of 
language and rhythm was most happily realized. The language 
is “ such words as men did use” (in an age less polished than 
our own); and the molding of speech idiom to the patterns of 
the couplet is admirable. After the tepid velleities of Waller — 
the “crooner” of the couplet — Dryden’s prologues mark a 


partial recovery of the toughness and “juice” of Jonsonian 
English. But though they are highly original, they are linked 
via Jonson with an earlier tradition. The prologue, as used by 
Jonson to give instruction in literary taste, is a theatrical form 
of the Roman epistle. Dryden’s later blend of the prologue- 


satirical style with the heroic is anticipated in the insolent 
debates of the plays and in the prologues themselves. Given a 
very slight excuse, Dryden will sound off with an ancient 
literary parallel, or a debased parody of one. Part of the game 
of amusing his listeners consisted in deliberately talking over 
their heads. 

The “huddled notions” of Dryden’s satiric mode lay in 
readiness when the Monmouth “ conspiracy ” offered the occa- 
sion his genius had been waiting for. He could now compose 
heroic narrative and dialogue while talking to his familiar 
audience. What is remarkable is that in scoring a journalistic 
and political success he produced poetry of a high order. Here 
is a representative passage, the commemoration of Titus Oates, 
the Presbyterian “ weaver’s issue ” who testified that the Jesuits 
were plotting to murder Charles II: 


Yet, Corah, thou shalt from Oblivion pass; 
Erect thy self thou Monumental Brass: 

High as the Serpent of thy Metal made, 

While Nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 
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What though his Birth were base, yet Comets rise 
From Earthy Vapours, e’r they shine in Skies. 
Prodigious Actions may as well be done 

By Weaver’s issue as by Prince’s son. 

This Arch-Attestor for the Publick Good 

By that one Deed enobles all his Bloud. 

Who ever ask’d the Witnesses high race 

Whose Oath with Martyrdom did Stephen grace? 
Ours was a Levite, and as times went then, 

His tribe were God-almighties Gentlemen. 

Sunk were his Eyes, his Voice was harsh and loud, 
Sure signs he neither Cholerick was, nor Proud: 
His long Chin prov’d his Wit; his Saint-like Grace 
A Church Vermilion, and a Moses’s Face. 

His Memory, miraculously great, 

Coud Plots, exceeding mans belief, repeat; 
Which, therefore cannot be accounted Lies, 

For humane Wit coud never such devise. 

Some future Truths are mingled in his Book; 

But where the Witness fail’d, the Prophet spoke: 
Some things like Visionary flights appear: 

The Spirit caught him up, the Lord knows where: 
And gave him his Rabinical degree, 

Unknown to Foreign University. 


To see the imaginative unity of these lines is to see the 

lending of Dryden’s earlier styles and to feel the active pres- 
sure of older literary traditions. As in most satirical verse, the 
lines are held together in part by the broad illogic of irony: 
Dryden makes a series of triumphant assertions every one of 
them the opposite of the truth from the Court point of view. 
But it is Dryden’s “ intonation ” that sets his mark on the lines 
and gives them life and singleness of effect. His note is clearly 
heard in “ arch-attestor,” with its upper level of churchly asso- 
ciations, and in “ prodigious,” which nicely combines Latin 
solemnity with the literal Latin meaning of “ monstrous.” 
Dryden has anticipated the high level of this commemoration 
by suggesting that it belongs to a Homeric catalogue; he then 
addresses Oates in a line so nobly reminiscent of Virgil that it 
is hardly recognizable as parody: 


Yet, Corah, thou shalt from Oblivion pass... . 


The occasionally Latin flavor of the diction is also vaguely 
suggestive of Virgilian epic, while at many points the language 
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is more or less Biblical, ranging from near-quotation to expres- 
sions with religious or churchly associations. Working within a 
fairly narrow range of allusion Dryden maintains a declamatory 
tone that is both Biblical-ecclesiastical and Roman-heroic. But 
the “ venom ” of the address depends on the contrast of another 
tone which is unmistakably the voice of the prologues, insolently 
vulgar and knowingly unliterary: 

Ours was a Levite, and as times went then, 

His tribe were god-almighties Gentlemen. 


The blend of manners is most subtle in the lines of greatest 
imaginative variety: 
Yet, Corah, thou shalt from Oblivion pass; 
Erect thy self thou Monumental Brass: 


High as the Serpent of thy Metal made, 
While Nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 


The focus of the ironies is also the focus of opposing styles and 
of the widest range of literary and religious associations, the 
ironies arising mainly from the double references of “ monu- 
mental” and “brass.” Taking “monumental” on its high 


Latinate side, in a Virgilian address, we feel that this beneficent 
hero is “ mogumental ” in greatness. Or we may read the whole 
line as a preposterous parody of Horace’s 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius. .. . 


But Biblical and ecclesiastical connotations of “ brass” and 
“monuments ” suggest that our hero is worthy of a “ monu- 
mental brass ” in an English church, the rude command imply- 
ing that this monument, contrary to decent custom and the 
laws of gravity will rise of its own power. Finally, “ brass ” 
in its vulgar sense reminds us that such effrontery is otherwise 
“ monumental.” 

In these lines Dryden’s satirical mode appears at its char- 
acteristic best. There are the black-and-white oppositions of 
irony with rhetorical and metrical emphasis striking in unison. 
There is the smack of life and vulgarity in a word from “ Jon- 
sonian ” London, the word which imparts the ironic intention 
and gives force to Dryden’s thrust. But the irony is most 
concentrated in a word of classical origin which is rich in 
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literary and historical connotations and which suggests the 
Roman oratorical tone. 
These features appear in close combination in many of the 
best lines in Dryden’s satirical verse: 
A fiery Soul, which working out its way, 


Fretted the Pigmy Body to decay: 
And o’r informed the Tenement of Clay. 


(The reminiscences of Aristotle and Plato, Bishop Fuller and 
Carew have often been pointed out.) Or 


Besides, his goodly Fabrick fills the eye 

And seems design’d for thoughtless Majesty: 
Thoughtless as Monarch Oakes that shade the plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but Types of thee, 
Thou last great Prophet of Tautology: 


But gentle Simkin just reception finds 
Amidst this Monument of vanisht minds; 


Thou leaps’t o’r all eternall truths in thy 
Pindarique way! 


Finally, a delicious blend of neo-Platonic fancy and shrewd 
analysis in these lines on the Church of England: 


If as our dreaming Platonists report, 

There could be spirits of a middle sort, 

Too black for heav’n, and yet too white for hell, 
Who just dropt half way down, nor lower fell; 

So pois’d, so gently she descends from high, 

It seems a soft dismission from the skie. 


From these examples and from our analysis, it is clear that 
“ allusive irony ” is a more adequate term than “ mock-heroic ’ 
for Dryden’s satirical mode, whether in Absalom and Achitophel 
and Mac Flecknoe or in passages of incidental satire in his 
argumentative verse. His mode is allusive in a wide variety of 
ways: in close imitation or parody of other writers, in less 
exact references to language, styles, and conventions of other 
literatures — Classical, Biblical, and French —, in drawing on 
the large materials of philosophy and theology, in playing on 
popular parallels between contemporary religious and political 
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situations and those of ancient history, sacred and secular. 
Through this mode Dryden makes his “ affirmation of Europe.” 

A solemn claim and a preposterous one, if we think of the 
mode as devices for heightening style. The difference between 
allusive irony and the heroic trimmings added to the Annus 
Mirabilis lies in the imaginative union of tones and levels of 
meaning that I have been describing: “thou Monumental 
Brass”! The vulgar thrust is inseparable from the reference 
to high literary styles and to heroic behavior and ecclesiastical 
splendor. 

That the union of styles was more than an academic trick is 
further shown by the success of the poem with contemporary 
readers. As compared with Restoration plays or lampoons and 
gazettes, Absalom and Achitophel spoke to more of the interests 
of the reading public in 1681, and, as Beljame observed, to more 
of the public. Although the Classical heroic was especially 
flattering to the aristocrats’ view of themselves, Latin culture 
was the common possession of educated men, whatever their 
political and religious allegiances might be. Dryden, Milton, 
and Marvell have at least this in common. The Old Testament 
flavor, satirically amusing to the Court, was richly meaningful 
and insidiously attractive to Nonconformists. And the col- 
loquial idiom brought the high talk down to the level where 
Court and City lived. By responding so naturally to the double 
claims of both his audience and his development as a poet, 
Dryden “ made himself heard ” and created a fresh form of art 
in English poetry. 

By this fact alone, he affirmed an important European value 
to his audience: that poetic craft matters. Dryden’s admiration 
for what Boileau had done for French satire is a sign of his 
belief that he had performed a similar service for English satire. 
Boileau would have recognized as art of a high order the poise 
and finish of Dryden’s mode: 


At his right hand our young Ascanius sate, 
Rome’s other hope and Pillar of the State. 
His Brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dullness plaid around his face. 


The poise is evident in the balance between crude burlesque in 
“thick fogs” and the subtle gravity of “lambent dullness ”; 
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the finish is felt in the melodious and resilient verse. But the 
smoothness is not merely fashionable: it functions poetically 
in the strategy of civilized irony. The reader is momentarily 
beguiled into taking the lines as an exquisite compliment. 
Dryden had a right to claim that like Boileau he was bringing 
into modern satire a Virgilian refinement of “ raillery.” In the 
fine Latin wit of “lambent dullness” or “spread in solemn 
state, supinely reign,” Dryden is “ alluding” to a culture and 
the fineness of response which it fostered. 

It is no great compliment to describe Dryden’s achievement 
as a triumph of neo-classicism, if we mean by neo-classicism 
mechanical use of conventions borrowed from Boileau or Rapin. 
Dryden’s achievement is not one of “ meeting requirements ”; 
the conventions “at work,” as in the lines just quoted, are 
expressive of larger aesthetic and cultural values. In writing 
verse which combined the normality and vigor of good talk 
with a musical pattern that was the apt accompaniment of 
ironic wit and in using language which was equally alive in its 
reference to immediate interests and to literary tradition, 
Dryden expressed a community in attitude and standards of 
art with European poets and critics. Some of these attitudes 
and standards, — the detachment, the refinement of ironic cen- 
sure, the insistence on design and precise mastery of language —, 
were particularly salutary for readers too well pleased with 
Hudibras and for writers who mistook ease for art. But Dryden 
did not sacrifice the vigor of Butler to “correctness.” The 
Augustan reform, as initiated by Dryden, unlike that of Addi- 
son, kept close contact with a masculine audience. Dryden’s 
allusive mode shows a positive strength in neo-classicism which 
the odious term and its theories completely conceal. 

Let us consider more particularly how this mode worked, 
how and why epic allusions offered Dryden a way of expressing 
important values. In ironic contexts, the more or less close 
imitations of epic introduced a standard of manners and actions 
by which the exploits of politicians and poetasters might be 
measured. Fomenters of Popish plots and rash rebellions and 
slipshod writers were exposed to ancient and Biblical ideals of 
prince and prophet, and their operations were socially and intel- 
lectually “ placed.” In contexts less purely ironic, as in parts of 
the Shaftesbury and Monmouth “ characters,” the allusions to 
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Classical and Biblical heroic had another effect. The magni- 
ficence imparted by the Miltonic flavor was not merely literary. 
For Shaftesbury had great abilities as a judge and diplomat; 
Monmouth had noble looks and manners, and Dryden himself 
confessed a “respect” for “his heroic virtues.” By granting 
their loftiness some degree of pride the satirist, too, attained a 
largeness of temper: “ Preposterous plottings, but rather 
splendid persons! ”’ Nevertheless, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
there are limits in heroic allegory: ‘“‘ Charles could not run 
continually parallel with David.” But though the David-Aeneas 
incarnation cannot be taken seriously, the tone adopted in 
addressing Charles and attributed to him and his courtiers, did 
have a certain validity. The parallel between state manners 
and Roman aristocratic manners was justified, even in Restora- 
tion England. In public discourse, the English aristocracy, like 
the Roman, had a hereditary right to high oratory. And heroic 
poetry had been by a long tradition an aristocratic possession. 

The grand yet lively eloquence that characterizes and sati- 
rizes Shaftesbury and Buckingham is thus quite different from 
the inflated and dully insistent rant of the heroic plays, for 
Dryden had found the one kind of situation in which a Restora- 
tion poet might adopt the heroic style. As spokesman for aristo- 
cracy, Established Church, and monarchy, he could rightly 
assume the Roman dignity of Renaissance epic. As the critic 
of the King’s enemies, he could parody his own heroic style 
and so express still another true relationship between contem- 
porary events and the heroic ideal. The discovery of relation- 
ships which were true for Dryden both as poet and citizen 
made it possible for him to use his accumulated literary skills 
with a new freedom. His satirical poetry exhibits a fluidity and 
force and a concentrated range of reference which his earlier 
verse had rarely shown. 

Why may we reasonably describe this success as “ Euro- 
pean”? Not simply because Dryden’s satiric mode was widely 
and often precisely allusive to Europe writers and styles and 
to English writers who were most consciously European in their 
styles and critical standards. Nor simply because he satisfied a 
continental standard of literary craft, although this is signifi- 
cant. But rather because he brought the larger light of Euro- 
pean literature and a European past into verse of local public 
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debate. He invited his readers, including Nonconformists, to 
take a less parochial attitude toward the persons and events of 
contemporary history. We have only to compare Absalom and 
Achitophel or The Medal with Marvell’s satires to appreciate 
the imaginative value of linking these smaller and greater 
worlds. The Marvell of the Ode on Cromwell had brought to 
political history a similar largeness of scene and a poise of values 
much finer than Dryden’s. But breadth of vision and sureness 
of rhythm are missing in Last Instructions to a Painter, al- 
though the poem has some of the obvious earmarks of epic 
satire. The spectacle is rather painful: the earlier Marvell could 
not address this world without sacrificing many of his virtues as 
a poet. Dryden could; with losses, too, if his poetry is measured 
by the standard of the Cromwellian Ode; but he managed to 
translate to his audience something of the larger historic vision, 
the noble manner, and the justness of style of the Renaissance 
tradition in which the younger Marvell wrote. He was a 
vigorous civilizer among the sons of Belial. 

Dryden did something else for his generation that Marvell 
and Milton, much less Cowley, could not do: he reaffirmed the 
public réle of the poet, the Graeco-Roman conception of the 
poet as the voice of a society. It is true that Dryden succeeded 
only too well in fixing the public tone as the Augustan norm; 
but the voice we hear is not solely that of the party or class 
or church. Thanks to Dryden the tone of Augustan poetry is 
less parochial than it might have been: it is resonant with 
echoes of other literary worlds, of larger manners and events. 
Minor Augustan poetry is dead for modern readers not because 
it was too “ general,” but because it was too local. 

In praising Dryden for reaffirming the European tradition in 
his satirical mode, it is well to recall the conditions of our praise. 
The eighteenth century is littered with epics, odes, and philo- 
sophical poems that are traditional in the academic sense; the 
“forms” and the “ diction” are too often reminiscent of the 
best writers of Greece and Rome. Dr. Johnson’s remark on 
Gray’s Odes is the appropriate comment on such products: 
“ They are forced plants raised in a hot-bed; and they are poor 
plants; they are but cucumbers after all.” Dryden’s achieve- 
ment matters because the verse through which he draws on the 
European tradition satisfies us as other poetry does by offering 
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concentrated and surprising richness of relationship: we feel 
that language is being “ worked” for all it is worth. (The 
allusive mode is for Dryden what the symbolic metaphor was 
for the Metaphysicals.) But Dryden’s use of tradition satisfies 
also a condition of another sort. In the act of writing poetry 
that was far from provincial in implication, Dryden engaged the 
most active political and intellectual interests of his immediate 
audience. The particular issues are of little concern for us at 
present; but we can recognize their importance in the late seven- 
teenth century, and see that the general issues involved are of 
a sort that is central in any conceivable society. There are 
local successes in literature that are instructive to later genera- 
tions: Dryden’s is one of them. 
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GULLIVER AS LITERARY ARTIST 
By Rosert C. Exuiort 


The fictive premise controlling Gulliver’s Travels is that 
Gulliver, a retired sea captain, writes his memoirs. Once we 
have accepted that premise we immediately encounter complex 
problems involving Swift’s formal control of his materials, the 
development of Gulliver’s character, and the final “ meaning ” 
of the entire work.¢The Gulliver who sits down to unaccustomed 
literary labors after his sad return from Houyhnhnm-land is a 
thorough misanthrope.e He has totally rejected the ways of 
mankind: human beings, for him, are all Yahoos “ in Shape and 
Disposition ’; and, after stuffing his nose with tobacco leaves, 
he is careful to keep a long dinner table between himself and 
his wife. Yet this man, his tragic unbalance taking comic form, 
turns out to be an accomplished literary artist, capable of self- 
insight, objectivity, and perhaps even irony. We have the whole 
of the Travels as evidence. 

Swift gives us little information about how Gulliver composes 
his memoirs. Richard Sympson, Gulliver’s cousin, writes that 
he corrected Gulliver’s papers; and Gulliver himself complains 
in the Letter To His Cousin Sympson that his manuscript has 
been tampered with. This is the only kind of “ outside” in- 
formation we get. Within the work itself, however, there is 
evidence that Gulliver composed his memoirs as an elderly man, 
after he had retired from his unfortunate life on the sea. Critics 
have noted that, whereas in the course of the work Gulliver 
occasionally looks back in chronological time to previous 
voyages and draws inferences from them, he never looks for- 
ward specifically to “ future” voyages to bring his experience 
from them to bear on a “ present” predicament — (evidence, 
incidentally, of Gulliver’s “ artistry”). Occasionally, however, 
in the early voyages a comment is dropped indicating that a 
whole realm of “ future ” experience is available to the writer. 
For example, near the close of Part I Gulliver writes this: 
“ .. if I had then known the Nature of Princes and Ministers, 
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which I have since observed in many other Courts . . . I should 
. .. have submitted to so easy a Punishment.”! Or again, at 
the very end of Part I, as Gulliver’s preparations for shipping 
out on another voyage from England are being described: “ My 
Daughter Betty (who is now well married, and has Children) 
was then at her Needle-Work ” (p. 64). Between “now ” — 
at the time of writing — and “ then ” lie the years of Gulliver’s 
three subsequent voyages, plus five years which elapse between 
his final return to England and the actual composition of the 
work. 

¢ All this has significance in respect to the complex problem of 
point of view. Obviously, the character Gulliver controls all 
the materials in the Travels. We see only what he sees (in 
James’s figure, he is the window between the consciousness of 
the artist and the human scene) ; we experience, empathically, 
only what he experiences; we judge only on the basis of what 
he tells us (our judgments may or may not agree with his). In 
short Gulliver is, once more in Jamesian terms, the “ compo- 
sitional centre ” of the entire work. In some respects Gulliver 
is comparable to the character Swift has created at the center 
of A Tale of a Tub, the “I” through whose consciousness pass 
all the diverse materials of the Tale. The “I” of the Tale is 
an ingénu, naive, egregiously embracing the very follies that 
Swift is satirizing. Gulliver has ingénu-like qualities, particu- 
larly in the early voyages; but, unlike the “1” of the Tale, who 
is a static character, Gulliver grows/ In the process of his 
sophistication he develops from an ingénu who blindly and 
uncritically accepts the way of the world to a misanthrope to 
whom all things of man are hateful / 

The implications of the fictive premise of the Travels should 
now be clear. We have the problem of a double point of view: 
that of Gulliver-author, the misanthrope who sits down to tell 
his tale of woe, and that of the character whom he perforce 
“creates”: the younger Gulliver, the naive seaman, the child 
(middle-aged though he be) who is father of the man — but 

ta child far removed from the man in space and time and 
character/ 

The literary problems facing Gulliver-author (if we remain 


1 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1941), p. 57. This edition is 
the source of all quotations from the Travels. 
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within the fictive framework) were considerable. From the 
work itself we deduce that he tried hard to keep his mature 
point of view out of the early voyages, that he tried to project 
himself as a character as he in fact was in time past, that he 
tried to create the illusion of the immediacy of the younger 
Gulliver’s experience. He was in large measure successful; the 
enthusiasm of readers for over two hundred years testifies to 
Gulliver’s artistry. But Gulliver — or rather, to step now out- 
side the framework of the Travels, Swift—was no Henry 
James; he failed to solve (or, more reasonably, was unconscious 
of or was not interested in) certain problems inherent in this 
matter of point of view. Here we encounter the problem of 
history. Swift was demanding of a recognized genre (that of 
the imaginary voyage) meanings, literary effects for which a 
convention capable of ordering those meanings and effects 
simply did not exist. That he was not entirely successful in the 
formal control of his materials does not surprise us; but the 
recourse to history is to explain, not to justify. We can best 
look at some of these problems by reference to the text, particu- 
larly to certain passages having relevance to the exposition of 
Gulliver’s character. 

The first paragraphs of the book, indeed, the style itself, 
help build up our early impressions of the young Gulliver: 


'My Father had a small Estate in Nottinghamshire; I was the Third 
of five Sons. He sent me to Emanuel-College in Cambridge, at 
Fourteen Years old, where I resided three Years, and applied my 
self close to my Studies. ... I was bound Apprentice to Mr. James 
Bates, an eminent Surgeon in London. ... I took Part of a small 
House in the Old Jury; and being advised to alter my Condition, I 
married Mrs. Mary Burton, second Daughter to Mr. Edmond 
Burton, Hosier, in Newgate-street, with whom I received four 
Hundred Pounds for a Portion (pp. 3-4) .” 


“This is obviously a solid, practical, no-nonsense-about-me fellow 
(or, rather, it is that kind of fellow who is being described. by 
the author of the memoirs) ; that he is also extraordinarily in- 
genuous becomes evident early in the Lilliput adventureé For 
example, as we follow Gulliver’s reactions to the rope dancing 
at Court and the “ leaping and creeping” about the stick held 
by the Emperor, we are struck by the impenetrable literalness 
of his mind#@ The practice is “ diverting” and that is all. 
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Gulliver has not, at this point, the slightest insight into the 
significance of the business;¢in fact, he explicitly observes that 
he sees no resemblance between these practices and those of 
“any other Country of the old or the new World” (p. 23). 
This is quite proper, we feel; Gulliver, being the kind of man 
he is, would not understand what he sees# But not long after, 
while Gulliver is still in Lilliput, another reference is made to 
the rope dancing; this time, and suddenly, it is an “ infamous 
Practice” that has come about because of the “ degenerate 
Nature of Man” (p. 44).* Both phrases are quite out of 
character (Gulliver’s ingénu-like qualities have at this stage 
been firmly buttressed); they would seem to be much more 
appropriate as moralistic comments coming from Gulliver- 
author, who here has momentarily injected himself, with his 
own point of view, into the story. 

Real complexities in point of view arise in passages like the 
following: “ There are,” says Gulliver of Lilliput, “ some Laws 
and Customs in this Empire very peculiar; and if they were not 
so directly contrary to those of my own dear Country, I should 
be tempted to say a little in their Justification” (p. 42). (The 
laws, of course, from Swift’s point of view, from the point of 
view of “ reason,” are excellent.) | Here Gulliver as character is 
caught in a conflict between his reason and his patriotism; and 
as he is an ingénu his patriotism wins, But note the tense: “I 
should be tempted”; that is, now —at the time of writing. 
Given this tense, and given the logic of the controlling situation, 
it must follow that this is the utterance of Gulliver-author as 
he composes the work. But at the time he writes Gulliver is 
committed so irrevocably to the claims of reason that the appeal 
of patriotism could not possibly have meaning for him — could 
not, that is, if we assume general consistency in Gulliver’s 
character. If the comment is to make sense, it must be read 
on two levels: on a literal level as consistent with the character 
of Gulliver as he is in Part I; as conscious irony (demanding 
inversion) on the part of Gulliver the author.’ 


2T am suggesting not that Swift consciously organized his materials in this 
fashion, but that, in terms of the donnée of the work, this is one way of reading it, 
the only way I see that resolves certain formal inconsistencies. One further 
problem: to impute to Gulliver the gift of literary irony is to ally him very closely 
with Swift; it is to say, in effect, that there is practically no remove between Swift 
as author and Gulliver as author. This approaches the old trap which has vitiated 
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It seems to me a legitimate assumption that Gulliver’s long 
and painful education has brought him not only misanthropy 
but (temporary and partial as it may be) an ironic view.J 
Surely the very fact that he can portray the younger Gulliver 
objectively — at the time of writing he must have been extra- 
ordinarily contemptuous of what he had been as a young man — 
implies an ironic control of his material. If, then, we read 
statements like the foregoing on two levels, we remove at least 
most of the inconsistencies that arise when Gulliver makes a 
naive statement in the present tense. (It might be argued, of 
course, that Gulliver is simply inconsistent in the use of tense; 
that in the effort to convey the immediacy of the young 
Gulliver’s experience, he uses the present tense regardless of 
how the implications may conflict with his mature point of 
view. But this is to absolve Swift as author of all responsibility; 
any lapse in control of material could be attributed to Gulliver; 
and this seems nonsense.) 

The double point of view appears clearly in the section of 
Part I where Gulliver hears of the monstrous punishment that 
has been decreed for him by the Lilliputians (he is to be 
blinded and slowly starved to death) .C Gulliver comments: 

. . as to myself, I must confess, having never been designed 
for a Courtier, either by my Birth or Education, I was so ill 
a Judge of Things, that I could not discover the Lenity and 
Favour of this Sentence; but conceived it (perhaps erroneously) 
rather to be rigorous than gentle” (p. 56). This is the ingénu; 
the fantastie-understatement is to be read literally as his” 
opinion. (But “I was so ill a Judge; ” here is a present evalua- 
tion, surely ironic, of a past attitude.) Then a few sentences 
later: 





At last I fixed upon a Resolution, for which it is probable I may 
incur some Censure, and not unjustly; for I confess I owe the 
preserving mine Eyes, and consequently my Liberty, to my own 
great Rashness and Want of Experience: Because if I had then 
known the Nature of Princes and Ministers, which I have since 
observed in many other Courts, and their Methods of treating 
Criminals less obnoxious than myself; I should with great Alacrity 


so much criticism of Swift’s work: the identification of Swift and Gulliver. But 
I think there is a crucial difference, as I shall try to make clear in the latter part 
of the essay. 
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and Readiness have submitted to so easy a Punishment. But 
hurried on by the Precipitancy of Youth ... (p. 57). 


This last cannot possibly be a comment of the ingénu; it is 
completely out of character and it is explicitly the result of 
much experience with courts and ministers after the Lilliput 
adventure. As the statement of Gulliver-author it can be inter- 
preted in either of two ways: it is either consciously bitter irony 
or, if taken literally, it is the expression of an ingénu-in-reverse, 
as it were: a statement from a man deeply sunk in bitterness 
and disillusionment, as far removed from reality as his ingenu- 


oys counterpart. 
fr The problem of point of view in the Voyage to Brobdingnag 

is no different from that of Part I. Although Gulliver uses his 
experiences in Lilliput to gain insight into the world of the 
giants and his relationship to it, he is still an ingénu; and the 
tension between his naiveté and the sophistication of his 
“creator” remains. To look briefly at only one of many pos- 
sible examples: Gulliver’s fulsome and naive praise of his 
“own dear native Country ” is turned back upon him by the 
loaded questions of the King, and the conversations between 
the two are climaxed by the King’s famous denunciation of 
man: “I cannot but conclude the Bulk of your Natives, to be 
the most pernicious Race of little odious Vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the Surface of the Earth.” Gulliver 
is naturally horrified, and he seeks to explain this aberration of 
the King who in other respects has seemed to Gulliver wise and 
good: 


But, great Allowances should be given to a King who lives wholly 
secluded from the rest of the World, and must therefore be alto- 
gether unacquainted with the Manners and Customs that most 
prevail in other Nations: The want of which Knowledge will ever 
produce many Prejudices, and a certain Narrowness of Thinking; 
from which we and the politer Countries of Europe are wholly 
exempted. And it would be hard indeed, if so remote a Prince’s 
Notions of Virtue and Vice were to be offered as a Standard for 
all Mankind (p. st} 


Now the King’s criticisms, and conclusions, are precisely those 
that the mature Gulliver would make; he must be in sympathy 
with the King, and it is inconceivable that he would praise so 
smugly (note the present tense) the “politer Countries of 
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Europe.” Thus the passage must again be read on two levels: 
literally for the naive Gulliver; as conscious irony on the part 
of Gulliver-author. (His irony is not always heavy-handed; 
witness the fine ambiguity in “ it would be hard indeed. . . .”) 
In Part HI Gulliver seems to be a changed man; and, 
truth, he is a very inconsistent man. Since Swift’s own day 
this section has been considered weakest of the four. Criticism 
has usually been levelled at the diffuseness of subject matter 
which allows of no unifying effect to the voyage. This is clearly 
a difficulty; but perhaps as important is the fact that no 
single, dominating point of view controls the scattered material. 
rae are accustomed to Gulliver as ingénu, and the early 
objective description of the fantastic Laputans keeps us on 
familiar ground. But Gulliver has not been on the Flying Island 
long before most of his comments on the Laputans become 
caustic. The houses are “very ill built;” the people are 
“clumsy, awkward, and unhandy;” they are “ very bad Rea- 
soners, and vehemently given to Opposition, unless when they 
happen to be of the right Opinion, which is seldom their Case.” 
The women, as Gulliver describes them, are spectacularly un- 
faithful: he tells the story of the wife of a prime minister who 
deserted her husband to take up with “ an old deformed Foot- 
man, who beat her every Day;” and then Gulliver comments: 


This may perhaps pass with the Reader rather for an European 
or English Story, than for one of a Country so remote. But he 
may please to consider, that the Caprices of Womankind are not 
limited by any Climate or Nation; and that they are much more 
uniform than can be easily imagined (pp. 147-150). 


The tone shifts radically as Gulliver’s criticisms come sharp 
and direct; there_is no ingénu between us_as readers and the 
evaluations. Yet right in the midst of the biting comment is 
this: “ The Wives and Daughters lament their Confinement to 
the Island, although I think it the most delicious Spot of Ground 
in the World.’”7We must, of course, invert, and the sudden shift 
from straigh€ criticism (with Gulliver’s attitudes as the stand- 
ard of excellence) to ironic praise is confusing and ineffective. 
<. the Grand Academy of Lagado, Gulliver is once again 
the ingénu, x best wore of Oe Cees He is “ highly pleased ” 


and “fully convinced” by the fantastic experiments of the 
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projectors;) it is the “most Learned and Wise” among the 
scientists who have given up the use of language, to save wear 
and tear on their lungs, in favor of carrying on their backs all 
the things to which language refers (pp. 164-170). But in the 
school of political projectors the point of view shifts again, 
abruptly. Gulliver is ill entertained here: 


These unhappy People were proposing Schemes for persuading 
Monarchs to chuse Favourites upon the Score of their Wisdom, 
Capacity and Virtue; of teaching Ministers to consult the publick 
Good; of rewarding Merit, great Abilities, and eminent Services; 
of instructing Princes to know their true Interest, by placing it 
on the same Foundation with that of their People: Of chusing 
for Employments Persons qualified to exercise them; with many 
other wild impossible Chimeras, that never entered before into the 
Heart of Man to conceive; and confirmed in me the old Observation, 
that there is nothing so extravagant and irrational which some 
Philosophers have not maintained for Truth (p. 171). 


Ordinarily, although Gulliver embraces folly with remarkable 
aptitude, still his ends are good ends, he has a lively concern 
for the social and moral well-being of humanity. But now, 
given a glimpse of men working for transparently good ends, 
Gulliver rejects the project in disgust. ti is not the ingénu here 
(except in a completely inverted sense) nor is he the mature 
Gulliver who, with all his misanthropy, still tries to indoctrinate 
his countrymen into the ways of the Houyhnhnm he cyni- 
cism of Gulliver at this moment has very little relation to the 
two points of view which control most of the work. 
Throughout the remainder of Part II the point of view 
continues to shift inconsistently as at one moment Gulliver is 
the caustic critic and at the next moment identifies himself 
with the same kind of folly he has just been criticizing. The 
reader is bewildered and the tight control over material that 
a firmly held point of view exercises is dissipated./ By the end 
of the voyage, however, our old, friend the ingéniwhas almost 
(though not quite) disappeared,#iving way to a new and more 
bitter GulliverAwvho reacts sourly to most things he sees. For 
example, at Glubbdubdrib he had audience with the shades of 
the most eminent men of recent history. He was disgusted: 


For having strictly examined all the Persons of greatest Name in 
the Courts of Princes for an Hundred Years past, I found how the 
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World had been misled by prostitute Writers, to ascribe the greatest 
Exploits in War to Cowards, the wisest Counsel to Fools, Sincerity 
to Flatterers, Roman Virtue to Betrayers of their Country, Piety 
to Atheists, Chastity to Sodomites, Truth to Informers. ... How 
low an Opinion I had of human Wisdom and Integrity ... (p. 183). 


This is the attitude that dominates, although the occasional 
qualification is important: 

But when some confessed, they owed their Greatness and Wealth 
to Sodomy or Incest; others to the prostituting of their own Wives 
and Daughters; others to the betraying their Country or their 
Prince . . . I hope I may be pardoned if these Discoveries in- 
clined me a little to abate of that profound Veneration which I 
am naturally apt to pay to Persons of high Rank, who ought to 
be treated with the utmost Respect due to their sublime Dignity, 
by us their Inferiors (p. 184). 


Thus in the voyager the brittleness of disillusionment clashes 
with what yet remains of naiveté. But, once again, the naiveté 
is not that of the writer of the memoirs. From his point of 
view the general comment on the sublime, dignity of the 
nobility is harshly ironic; it measures the distance still remain- 
ing (though haphazardly) between the two Gullivers. 

So strongly misanthropic is the whole movement of Part IV 

that one is likely to forget about qualifications, about point of 
view, about everything, in fact, but the corrosive quality of 
Gulliver’s hatred. Compare, for example, the followmg passage 
on the nobility with that which has just been quoted (Gulliver 
is speaking to his master) : 
_“our young Noblemen are bred from their Childhood in Idleness 
and Luxury; ...as soon as Years will permit, they consume their 
Vigour, and contract odious Diseases among lewd Females; and 
when their Fortunes are almost ruined, they marry some Woman 
of mean Birth, disagreeable Person, and unsound Constitution, 
merely for the sake of Money, whom they hate and despise. . . . 
the Productions of such Marriages are generally scrophulous, 
rickety or deformed Children; by which Means the Family seldom 
continues above three Generations, unless the Wife take Care to 
provide a healthy Father among her Neighbours ... (p. 240). 


Yet in the face of this diatribe — and many more like it 
— Gulliver still occasionally identifies himself with human 
folly. The nobility described above are an “ illustrious ” body. 
Further: “ And, to set forth the Valour of my own dear 
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Countrymen, I assured him, that I had seen them blow up a Immec 
Hundred Enemies at once in a Siege . . . and beheld the dead betwee 
Bodies drop down in Pieces from the Clouds, to the great and u 
Diversion of all the Spectators” (p. 231). It is much less forma 
satisfactory now to have recourse to the double point of view James 
to interpret statements like these, for Gulliver-voyager should scene | 
by this time (if we assume development in his personality) artist’ 
have approached so closely to Gulliver-author that he would and ¢ 
be incapable of such moral obtuseness. Yet if we do not read Aft 
these statements as those of the ingénu, then we must assume the vi 
that Gulliver as character has become an ironist; that is,Ahat him w 
as the events being described approach more and more closely who t 
in chronological time to the actual time of writing, Gulliver- (as ¢ 
character and Gulliver-author are tending to merge, to have betwe 
the same characteristics; and that Gulliver in speaking to the being: 
Houyhnhnm is, on occasion, speaking ironically,/This interpre- autho 
tation has a certain attractiveness in that it tends to give the P 
consistency to the characterization of Gulliver; but for all that huma 
it simply will not do, if for no other reason than that the qualit 
Houyhnhnm, before whom Gulliver was desperately concerned the w 
to speak nothing but the truth, would not understand irony amon 
(“the Thing which is not”). Clearly, Gulliver as character Gull 
holds, simultaneously, two completely incompatible attitudes years 
toward human experience. Psychologically, this is of course kinsh 
perfectly feasible, and a case might be made out for the view is pre 
that in this section of the work Gulliver is in the last throes of he sti 
his struggle to cling to what has been for him the real world. long 
But the case would be pretty strained; Swift was not writing 
a psychological novel; and he does not exploit artistically any 
such psychological split in Gulliver’s character. In any logical what 
sense, then, we must conclude that Gulliver is here not a feelin 
“ consistent ” character. valid 
Until about Kalf way Chrough Part IV Gulliver continues to his q 
display, inconsistently, zngénu — like qualities.) But after the Edm 
end of Chapter VII of the Houyhnhnm voyage wherein he tears 
concludes that the honor of mankind is not worth defending, Part 
his/identification with the Houyhnhnms becomes almost com- 
plete and his criticism of all things human a constant 7 ae 5, 
3 a iF ° wate ; _F. Ro 
(There are exceptions, like the naive praise of British colonia vunaita 
practices, where the point of view shifts, but they are minor.) Me 
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Immediately we lose the sense of any “ psychical distance ” 
between the two Gullivers. The hatred of the character, raw 
and undiscriminating, is shared immediately, without trans- 
formation and without ironic control, by the author. To use 
James’s figure again, between Gulliver the artist and the human 
scene there is no longer a window to give controlling form to the 
artist’s vision. The double point of view disappears as author 
and character become one. We must look again at the text. 

After Gulliver’s sad departure from Houyhnhnm-land, he is 
the victim of an unprovoked attack by savages, who wound 
him with an arrow, and is then picked up by Portuguese sailors, 
who treat him with great benevolence. But Gulliver is unable 
(as character or as author) to make any moral distinction 
between the two; the Portuguese, because they are human 
beings, are precisely as hateful as the savages. While Gulliver- 
author is able intellectually to apprehend the good qualities of 
the Portuguese (after all, it is he who describes them as honest, 
humane, generous, kindly, etc.) there is no evidence that these 
qualities have other than descriptive significance for him/ In 
the world he has constructed for himself, honesty and generosity 
among human beings have no value; and as a consequence 
Gulliver-author feels not the slightest compunction (now, five 
years after the event) at his earlier fierce denial of spiritual 
kinship with the Portuguese/ For Gulliver at the time of writing 
is precisely of the mind of Gulliver aboard the Portuguese ship: 
he stuffs his nose against the hated smell of humanity, keeps a 
long table between his wife and himself, and talks willingly 
only to horses. 

The violence of Gulliver’s alienation incapacitates him for 
what Lionel Trilling calls the “ common routine ” of life — that 
feeling for the common, the elemental, the enduring which 
validates all tragic art.*. The common routine for Gulliver is 
his quiet life with “ Mrs. Mary Burton, second Daughter to Mr 
Edmond Burton, Hosier” and their children. One recalls his 
tears as he leaves his wife and son and daughter at the end of 
Part I; his lamentations over his “ desolate Widow, and Father- 


27 am indebted in the following paragraph to the illuminating essay by John 
_F. Ross, “The Final Comedy of Lemuel Gulliver,” in Studies in the Comic, Uni- 
versity of California Studies in English, vol. 8, No. 2 (Berkeley, 1941), pp. 175-196. 
4“ Wordsworth and the Iron Time,” Kenyon Review (Summer, 1950), p. 495. 
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less Children ” as he cowers in fear of death before the footsteps 
of the gigantic farmhand in Brobdingnag; his later concern for 
the “ domestick Pledges ” he has left behind him; his refusal of 
advantageous offers from the King of Luggnagg in favor of 
returning to his wife and family; his “ happy Condition ” with 
them just before sailing on the fourth voyage. Throughout the 
work this life stands as a kind of norm of humble though 
enduring human values. Against its simplicity, the extrava- 
gances of the voyages are thrown into bold relief; and against 
the values which it represents is thrust Gulliver’s wild rejection: 
“ When I thought of my Family, my Friends, my Countrymen, 
or human Race in general, I considered them as they really 
were, Yahoos in Shape and Disposition . ..” (p. 262). “ As soon 
as I entered the House, my Wife took me in her Arms, and 
kissed me; at which, having not been used to the Touch of 
that odious Animal for so many Years, I fell in a Swoon for 
almost an Hour” (p. 273). 

In short, Gulliver’s long and painful education has been 
too much for him. Late in life he has come to know the nature 
of evil in man. The knowledge is traumatic, begetting instead 
of wisdom a folly as extreme as his early naiveté./ Gulliver- 
author, from the vantage point of his experience, was fully 
aware of the weakness in the younger Gulliver’s vision of 
reality, a vision that accepted without question the “ world ” 
as it was. But the fictive author had no comparable objectivity 
toward the later Gulliver (he of the fourth voyage) who 
totally rejected the “ world ” in favor of obsessive devotion to 
an “idea.” * The objectivity is there, but it is Swift’s. 

It is at this point that the distinction between Gulliver as 
author and Swift as author is most crucial./In the last pages 
of the work Gulliver unconsciously portrays himself as an 
ingénu once more (that is, Swift, ironically “ distanced ” from 
his character, so portrays him), this time, however, as an 
ingénu-in-reverse,/ His is now the naiveté of one who is a 


°T state the conflict in these terms to point up an interesting comparison with a 
modern work. Gulliver rejects the world in favor of the idea of “reason” — 
Houyhnhnm reason, pure and uncontaminated. Jeremiah Beaumont in Robert 
Penn Warren’s World Enough and Time rejects the world in favor of the “ pure 
idea” of justice. The extravagance of their respective commitments to ideals, no 
matter how good in themselves, leads Gulliver to the stable, Beaumont to outlawry 
in the swamps and death. 
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misanthrope /‘ in. Timon’s manner” (in a manner that Swift, 
{fw his famous letter to Pope, once specifically disavowed) ; ° 
and he succumbs to the very vice that he hates most heartily 
in others. Gulliver’s last words are a diatribe against pride. 
Yet we look at some of his concluding comments; of the admir- 
able Don Pedro he writes: “.. . at last I descended to treat 
him like an Animal which had some little Portion of Reason ” 
(p. 271). And in the last chapter: “I am not a little pleased 
that this Work of mine can possibly meet with no Censurers. 
... I write for the noblest End, to inform and instruct Man- 
kind, over whom I may, without Breach of Modesty, pretend 
to some Superiority. /. . I hope, I may with Justice pronounce 
myself an Author perfectly blameless ...” (pp. 276-277) . This 
is pride of the most ingenuous kind, and it is ludicrous. / 
But Gulliver is guilty of pride in another, and more con- 
sequential, sense. His is the pride of the Stoic — or the neo- 
Stoic — whose principal doctrine it was that man should govern 
his life solely by the exercise of unimpassioned reason; for the 
neo-Stoic the passions were totally vile and were to be brought 
completely under the domination of reason/ The Houyhnhnms 
exemplify perfectly the principles of neo-Stoicism;)/as Gulliver 
says, “ their grand Maxim is, to cultivate Reason, and to be 
wholly governed by it,¥ Now that kind of life may be very well 
in Houyhnhnm-land, where reason is not “a Point problemati- 
cal as with us ... but strikes you with immediate Conviction; 
as it must needs do where it is not mingled, obscured, or 
discoloured by Passion and Interest” (p. 251) ./But men are 
not Houyhnhnms; men are notoriously creatures of passion 
(“ Chaos of thought and passion, all confused”) .* To try to 
evade this reality, to try to live by pure reason, by what 
Lovejoy calls this “lofty and strenuous moral temper” was 
to be guilty of a sort of “ moral overstrain.’/ This overstrain 
is a form of pride (“ With too much weakness for the stoic’s 
pride ”’) ; Lovejoy calls it an “ attempt to be unnaturally good, 
and immoderately virtuous, to live by reason alone.” ¥ This is 


° Correspondence, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1912), III, 277. 

7 Pope, Essay on Man, II, 13. The succeeding lines from Pope are from this 
section of the poem. 

8 Arthur O. Lovejoy, “‘ Pride’ in Eighteenth-Century Thought,” MLN, XXXVI 
(1921), 34-37. 
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precisely the case of Gulliver; his “ overstrain ” is symbolized 
in his galloping gait and his whinnying tone, and his pride is 
presented dramatically as he scorns the good about him and 
settles for the shadow of a shadow: two horses and the smell 
of the stable/ 

We have found the fictive situation in the work to be this: 
Swift creates Gulliver and Gulliver “ creates” himself. For 
about three-quarters of the book Gulliver as author maintains 
ironic control over his material; he is objective, that is, in 
presenting the character of himself in time past, and we are 
at one with the author in the unspoken condemnation of the 
younger Gulliver’s lack of moral insight wFor purposes of inter- 
pretation there is no significant distin¢étion between Swift and 
Gulliver-author. But as the events Gulliver is describing 
approach more and more closely to the actual time of writing, 
he loses his objectivity/1 the “ psychical distance ” between him- 
self and his character‘disappears, and the attitudes of Gulliver- 
author and Gulliver-character become one.} As long as Gulliver 
is in Houyhnhnm-land this identification’ does not bother us 
necessarily; the denunciation of mankind, lacerating as it is, is 
still somewhat abstract, and, indeed, in its own narrow terms is 
(tragically) unanswerable. But when we see Gulliver, in the 
world once more, confronted dramatically with human good, we 
suddenly realize that the writer who identifies himself com- 
pletely with his character, as Gulliver has done, is likely to fail 
artistically. We may recall Eliot’s statement in “ Tradition and 
the Individual Talent”: “... the more perfect the artist, the 
more completely separate in him will be the man who suffers 
and the mind which creates; the more perfectly will the mind 
digest and transmute the passions which are its material.” ° 
Between Gulliver-author and Gulliver-character any separate- 
ness has been obliterated. The resultant artistic failure is a 
reflection of Gulliver’s greater moral failure. 

The problem remains: are Gulliver’s failures those of Swift? 
Artistically, of course, Swift is responsible for the inconsistent 


“ 


° Compare this from Edward Bullough: “ [The artist] will prove artistically most 
effective in the formulation of an intensely personal experience, but he can formulate 
it artistically only on condition of a detachment from the experience qua personal.” 
“¢ Pgychical Distance’ as a Factor in Art and an Esthetic Principle,” in A Modern 
Book of Esthetics, ed. Melvin A. Rader (New York, 1935), p. 323. 
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presentation of Gulliver’s character; the confusion between 
Gulliver as ingénu and Gulliver as critic is not satisfactorily 
resolved. Further, Gulliver’s failure to understand the signifi- 
cance of the meeting with the Portuguese is in some sense 
matched by Swift's artistic failure to relate that incident (along 
with some lesser supporting material) adequately to the Houy- 
hnhnm-Yahoo dichotomy; the whole affair is understated to the 
degree that it barely manages to carry its heavy burden of 
significance. But the important thing is that the incident is 
there, just as the important background of “ common routine ” 
is there, dramatizing the inadequacy of “pure” reason in a 
world of men “ darkly wise and rudely great.” The pride of 
reason insulates Gulliver from the complexities of this world 
and commits him to a shallow and single-minded vision. With 
magnificent unconscious irony he damns himself, and in so 
doing measures the distance between the shallowness of his 
insight into the human condition and the great complexity of 
insight which was Swift’s. 


Ohio State University 





THE READING OF ULYSSES 
By Dovucias Knicut 


I 


Despite all the ingenious and often able commentary recently 
devoted to Ulysses, one concern has been rather generally 
neglected: a discussion of it from the point of view of its 
coherence as a whole. This paper will be devoted to the pre- 
liminaries of such a discussion, both as they involve a general 
attitude toward the book and as they grow from certain specific 
characteristics of its structure. 

Perhaps the most essential single thing to remember about 
Ulysses is that it is organized as a poem rather than as a 
naturalistic novel. By this I mean that its significance is not 
primarily to be discovered through a consideration of what its 
chief characters come to perceive. As in the Iliad or Paradise 
Lost, the action is something larger and other than the action 
of the characters. A failure to recognize this fact has been 
largely responsible for the encouragement of two serious mis- 
apprehensions — first, that Ulysses is a work of mere despair 
or nihilistic aloofness; and second, that it is to be directly 
equated with Joyce’s own life through an identification of Joyce 
with Stephen.’ Both these readings produce a false order by 
ignoring the complete book in favor of one aspect presumed by 
the analogy of current convention in the novel to be inclusive. 

A major distinction between a long poem like Faust and a 
long novel like The Magic Mountain which has replaced it in 
the historical development of European literature is that with 
the first we as readers are the real center of organization, while 
with the second we are spectators but not to anything like the 
same degree involved in its verbal and metaphysical develop- 
ment. One function of Joyce’s great range of stylistic textures 
is to remove us again from this spectator position — precisely 


1The first of these appears in David Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World 
(Chicago, 1939), Chap. VII; and the second in W. Y. Tindall, James Joyce (New 
York, 1950). 
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as the formal structure of poetic line and stanza removes us — 
so that we can actively participate in the development of the 
book’s meaning. As a result we should be able to recognize from 
the very start that though Bloom and Stephen dominate the 
book they are by no means designed to be always or completely 
aware of what they act out. 

Much excellent work on Joyce has been marred by a failure 
to recognize the implications of this characteristic as it affects 
the multiple individual aspects of Ulysses. A stimulating essay 
by S. Foster Damon, for instance, distorts its important con- 
clusions by trying to claim virtues in the characters which the 
book as a whole will not support.’ To grant for Molly Bloom 
a core of love purifying her external lusts is actually to pervert 
her place and function. She cannot purify herself, she cannot 
achieve an adequate relationship of love not only because of 
the sort of individual she is but also because the general 
relationships of human beings in her society do not permit it. 
If we devote ourselves exclusively to Molly Bloom as a char- 
acter, in short, we obscure her force as a symbol. Her uprooted- 
ness of the flesh closely parallels Bloom’s spiritual and Stephen’s 
intellectual lack of fruitful relation with the rest of society. It 
is destructive to say that sinking into sleep she sinks into 
innocent love, because we are thereby kept from saying the most 
primary thing about Molly: despite her frantic search she 
cannot possess love so long as her whole society is blighted by 
diseases precisely like hers. 

One might explain this sort of misunderstanding in another 
way. Because the surface of Ulysses is often difficult, critics 
have been too eager to seize on significance wherever they could 
find it. Bloom himself has been a particular victim; since he 
‘makes sense’ from a naturalistic point of view he has been 
stretched and distorted to fit many procrustean interpretations. 
Much, for instance, is sometimes made of his change of heart 
at the end of the day, where he demands breakfast in bed for 
himself rather than arranging to provide it for Molly. The 
pathetic truth is that, in the context of the book as a whole, we 
are given by this particular resolution a final example of Bloom’s 
inability really to come to grips with his world. At the point 


2“ The Odyssey in Dublin,” reprinted in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism 
(New York, 1948), pp. 238-42. 
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where he should somehow slaughter the suitors he makes one 
more of the ineffectual gestures he has made all through Ulysses. 
These gestures have their subconscious roots in crucially im- 
portant needs and convictions; but their issuance into the con- 
scious world is misdirected, trivial, and often perversely comic. 

As with Molly, one cannot describe Bloom’s failure in merely 
character-oriented terms. His resolve at the end of the book 
serves to epitomize not only his own confused idea of what 
constitutes important or significant action, but also the complex 
restrictions which his society puts on a proper remedy for his 
dilemmas. These restrictions are an aspect, not only of what 
Bloom achieves or fails to achieve, but even more basically of 
what he reveals as the book makes use of him. Quite specifically, 
the significance of Bloom often resides in a tension between his 
constant suffering at the hands of his society and his constant 
worship of the most materialistic and spirit-destroying aspects 
of that society. Bloom is the point where these two meet, man 
destroyed by the god he himself has created. 

By such a statement I would not for a moment deny to the 
book any of its superb individuality of voice. Bloom’s idiom, 
like that of Hotspur or Juliet’s nurse, is astonishingly alive and 
astonishingly consistent. But we must not be blinded to the 
proper function of the idiom, any more than we should be 
blinded by his similarities with Joyce to the fact that Stephen 
is a figure of fictional rather than biographical value. The 
individuality of Stephen and Bloom exists, but it is not like 
individuality as we experience it in other human beings. Rather 
than being opaque and solid, they are color transparencies which 
allow us to look through their natures at many of the primary 
issues of our world. Without these transparencies, these ‘ char- 
acters, we would have no sense of the immediate and living 
nature of such issues; they would remain mere and therefore 
relatively valueless general observation. But unless we have an 
equally strong sense that the characters reach beyond them- 
selves toward the basic crisis of their society, we have lost the 
point of the book. 

The strong temptation to detach characters from Ulysses is 
actually a great compliment to Joyce. It means that he has 
successfully protected a symbolic and basically poetic structure 
from mere symbolization. (No one has ever been tempted to 
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remove Pierre Glendenning from a world of words to a world 
of flesh and blood.) The compliment can do great harm, how- 
ever, if it leads us ta believe that the last word on any of 
Joyce’s figures is pronounced by them rather than by the 
verbal and dramatic context in which they have their existence. 


II 


On a first reading of the book this context seems at many 
points chaotic and willfully confused. It gradually assumes 
order when one recognizes two pervasive themes which, as they 
intermingle, make coherent the galaxies of detail from which 
the book is built. These themes body forth two chief aspects 
of human relationship: that of the individual with himself — 
what one might call the problem of his integration — which is 
presented in terms of multiple relations between conscious and 
subeonscious concerns and attitudes; and that of the complex 
relation between the individual and society, presented as Dante 
presents it by an anatomizing of the city. In this and the follow- 
ing section I shall consider their mode of existence in the local 
structure of Ulysses. 

Both themes have been elaborately discussed but not, I 
believe, in terms of their significance for the book as a whole. 
It is obvious and well recognized, for example, that in the Circe 
section the inward and concealed aspects of Bloom and Stephen 
become dominant over their outward and conventionally ob- 
jective lives. This eruption is prepared for and only to be 
understood, however, in terms of earlier sections like those 
dealing with Stephen on the shore or Bloom in the two bars. 
The action in Bella Cohen’s brothel is the one point at which 
Stephen and Bloom are actively in relation with other people; 
but we only understand why this is so if we see in the earlier 
sections what they are as they stand outside such normal human 
relationships. 

In the particularly brilliant seashore section Joyce counter- 
points against one another four recurrent themes: woman as 
she implies generation and therefore the complications of death 
as well as the relationship of love; death and resurrection; 
political duty and the idea of a racial bond; religious dogma and 
the relationships between myth and metaphysics. They appear 
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in this section quite naturally interwoven as the associative 
products of Stephen’s kind of mind when it is left to itself. 
Such concerns are recurrent in A Portrait of the Artist; and they 
are apparent throughout Ulysses as preoccupations by means of 
which the external world organizes itself for Stephen. 

Their appropriateness to him is by no means their only 
function in the book, however. We write only half the truth 
when we speak of any of the characters in Ulysses as actually 
presenting a normal stream of consciousness. They evoke the 
illusion of that consciousness in many important sections of the 
book, but two achievements of the illusion are more important 
than the mere thing itself. The first is a presentation of the 
character’s preoccupations, not as they ordinarily go through 
the mind in a flaccid and fragmentary state, but at their most 
heightened and concentrated. We see the essence and epitome 
of Stephen, rather than a realistic peep show of his inner life. 
We see this epitome, in addition, wedded to the outer world — 
a world which all men inhabit and which, as the list of chief 
themes in the section suggests, involves most major human pre- 
occupations. These are not Stephen’s private involvements but 
—without his recognizing it —his personal view of the in- 
volvement which none of us can escape. As a result, this second 
function of Joyce’s method of narrative is constantly to ask 
the question of what separates one human being from others, 
but to answer in terms of preoccupations on his part which 
actually bind him to others. 

This paradoxical position is particularly striking in Stephen’s 
case because he is in his own conscious mind so ‘ different ’ — 
so marked out by fate, so much more brilliant than his asso- 
ciates, so aloof to many of their preoccupations. At this point 
in his life he is determined to give of himself no more than he 
is forced to in any situation. His walk by the shore is, among 
other things, an exploration of what he must give in order to 
exist at all; he wants to discover what sorts of freedom he can 
achieve in both physical and emotional contexts. The section 
derives its dramatic force, however, from the fact that he is 
constantly drawn into more than he is metaphysically willing 
to bargain for. “ You will not be master of others, or their 
slave’ is one of his daylong inner refrains; we recognize, how- 
ever, when we see him here alone and theoretically as free as 
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possible from all bondages, that he is still strictly bound by 
demands which grow within him. The link between Stephen 
and others is both a function of Joyce’s narrative style and a 
basic attribute of Stephen as a human figure. That he struggles 
to have no living relation with other men does not eliminate the 
living fact of such a relationship. 

Demands which he is not willing consciously to grant, indeed, 
force themselves upon him almost immediately. The scene 
opens with an encounter between Stephen and the physical 
world: 


Ineluctable modality of the visible: at least that if no more, thought 
through my eyes. Signatures of all things I am here to read, sea- 
spawn and seawrack, the nearing tide, that rusty boot. Snotgreen, 
bluesilver, rust: coloured signs.’ 


« 


This particular “ mode,” however, shifts its ground so that 
Stephen finds himself encountering a spiritual world evoked 
with peculiar richness by the physical world he contemplates. 
The sea is exhausted but immortal, the shore cluttered and 
contaminated, but perpetually renewed by the tides. It is “ our 
mighty mother,” and when Stephen sees the midwives walk 
down the shore toward it he finds himself deep in insoluble 
problems of love and death. 

The poem which emerges as one revealing product of his walk 
suggests the dominance which this inward relation of events 
has over him. The varied associations of the sea materialize 
themselves in the course of his walk into a monster lover and a 
doomed beloved. Neat and almost epigrammatic in its final 
form,‘ the poem as it first emerges is an anguished summary of 
Stephen’s fears and desires. 


Across the sands of all the world, followed by the sun’s flaming 
sword, to the west, trekking to evening lands. ... A tide westering, 
moondrawn, in her wake. Tides, myriadislanded, within her, blood 
not mine, oinopa ponton, a winedark sea. Behold the handmaid 
of the moon. In sleep the wet sign calls her hour, bids her rise. 


* Ulysses, Modern Library Giant, p. 38. 
* Tbid., p. 181: 

On swift sail flaming 

From storm and south 

He comes, pale vampire, 

Mouth to my mouth. 
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Bridebed, childbed, bed of death, ghostcandles. Omnis caro ad te 
veniet. He comes, pale vampire, through storm his eyes, his bat 
sails bloodying the sea, mouth to her mouth’s kiss.° 


He cannot grant for human relationships any but the most 
fatally destructive outcome. The vampire lover is archetype of 
a pattern which Stephen repeats throughout the day, cutting 
himself off from the possibility of a living society by a ruthless 
attempt to deny love in the world. 

If the excitement of the section resides first of all in these 
compulsive revelations by Stephen, it does not end there. 
Through the intricate patterns created by love and suffering 
runs an almost submerged theme of sacrifice and regeneration. 
Hamlet is Stephen’s conscious and constant self-referent in 
Shakespeare, but Ulysses makes as much of King Lear and The 
Tempest — plays in which the concept of positive and sacrifical 
loyalty finally triumphs over negative and rapacious treachery. 
Like the constant echoings from Lycidas, the allusions to these 
plays provide no polemical substance for Stephen. The drowned 
man in the bay does no more at this point in terms of narrative 
than to establish momentarily Stephen’s awareness of his own 
cowardice, and the fact that his egotism lies at the center of it. 
In terms of verbal order, however, the drowned man permits 
the section a whole series of refrains from Milton and Shake- 
speare which reach their climax in an explicit symbol of 
sacrifice and redemption. The three “ crosstrees ” of the moving 
ship, where Joyce for once violates accuracy of detail in order 
to make his point,’ depend for their full significance on the 
mind which regards them. Stephen as he turns to look is con- 
cerned only to know whether anyone behind is watching him 
and cannot be said to see the ship at all. We, however, are 
given as a conclusion to the section a meaning for suffering 
which he does not remotely take into account. It is under 
certain circumstances a way of life, and Stephen will show us in 
the course of the day that to deny it means to deny life. 

An equally suggestive apotheosis provides the climax to 
Bloom’s daylight adventures. Unlike Stephen, Bloom plays an 


° Ibid., p. 48. 

* As Joyce indicated to Budgen, the word is in part used because it is appropriate 
in a later passage of pseudo-Middle English. With its archaic meaning of a gallows, 
it seems to lead us also toward Stephen’s hangman god. 
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active and positive part in the climax; but he too is unaware 
of its full significance. Where Stephen seeks all day for a way 
of saying no to his world, Bloom seeks constantly for a way of 
affirmation to open up between it and himself. He makes an 
appeal and is rejected; the pattern repeats itself a dozen times 
over, just as does Stephen’s rejection of a world which makes 
constant appeals to him. What Bloom does not at any point 
see is the force which he himself lends to his own rejection. 

His conscious tension, the obverse of Stephen’s, is between 
an attempt to maintain that society is satisfactory in its pre- 
sent state and a recognition both that it is desperately out of 
joint and that forces exist which might put it right. (Stephen 
may fancy himself Hamlet, but Bloom as the rejected husband 
and father must deal with the adultery.) Bloom gets into 
difficulty because he insists on attaching these legitimate forces 
for improvement to a general interpretation of society which is 
actually destructive of any order in it. With a relative mastery 
of formal religious and metaphysical concepts, Stephen cannot 
see their relevance to experience. Bloom on the other hand sees 
the place of love and charity in the active world but can bring 
to their support only a materialist humanitarianism. He is 
acutely aware from personal experience, furthermore, that love 
and suffering are inseparable, but he can provide no conscious 
philosophical or religious support for such a combination. As 
a result he is, except at one or two crucial points, apologetic 
about this aspect of his own deepest understanding since he 
sees no objective sanction for it. 

Where with Stephen the dramatic tension comes largely from 
a clash between what he wants to experience and what he does 
experience, in Bloom’s case it is produced by a constantly 
emphasized gulf between what he actually is and what — in 
terms of his deepest longing — he ought to be. One can see 
that as a young man Bloom took many of the steps of alienation 
from his own culture which Stephen is now struggling to take. 
He is what Stephen may become, a religious and philosophical 
outcast; this common quality asserts a kinship of the two 
which is almost totally lacking in their direct contact with one 
another. But Bloom has none of Stephen’s pride of person, so 
that he has not become the complete prisoner of his outcast 
state. He constantly tries to create personally intimate human 
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relationships even though he is philosophically committed to 
the idea that they make no difference in the universe at large. 
Stephen is trapped because he cannot completely deny love, no 
matter how relentlessly he tries; Bloom is equally trapped be- 
cause he cannot accept the power of love to the extent which 
his spirit urges. 

Seen in these terms, the two bar-episodes assume their proper 
character as evocations of all that most deeply degrades and 
exalts Bloom at the same time. The thwarted and trivially 
banal character of one sort of sexual love is commented on with 
proper cynicism in Bloom’s attitude toward the barmaids. With 
all his follies, he never tries to persuade himself that tinsel or 
stage-love is the actual thing he seeks. Here as in the Gerty 
MacDowell episode he is able to separate love from sentimen- 
tality on the one hand or lust on the other. 

Such a quality of emotional detachment sets him apart from 
bar-Dublin as surely as does Stephen’s insulation of pride. 
Sentimentality in love dominates the Ormond, where politics 
is a sub-current. In Barney Kiernan’s den where politics 
dominates, it is still seen in sentimental terms — terms which 
leave no room for Bloom’s Irish political activity of fifteen 
years before. In both cases he is cut off from the social world 
around him by a power to recognize and avoid illusion which is 
the positive aspect of his more general failure to orient himself 
in Dublin. 

In the Ormond Hotel Bloom succumbs to a wave, not of 
sentimentality, but of resigned understanding. As the siren- 
music of the section’s style winds around him, creating a parallel 
to Stephen’s earlier identification of the sea with the torturing 
and malignant aspects of love, Bloom grants the impossiblity 
of checking or modifying the way in which Molly and others 
choose to express their relationship. He regards himself partly 
as a sacrifice to their desires, and partly as a mere pandar to 
their lusts. He refuses to oppose what he regards as the in- 
evitabilities of his marital situation; but he does not at this 
point recognize that he damns himself by his refusal, that he 
cannot justify leaving Molly to her lovers. The depravity of 
his abdication is as great as the hallucinations of the Circe 
chapter finally force him to admit it is. Miss Douce, Miss 
Kennedy and their ageing flatterers wrap a debauched Venus- 
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berg atmosphere around this abdication, an atmosphere of 
amatory suffering and folly which is a foil to and at the same 
time an exemplar of Bloom’s darker sin. 

In Barney Kiernan’s, on the other hand, Bloom tries to 
grapple with a larger problem which lies around his personal 
relationships: that of the forces which bind men together into 
a community and a nation. He struggles to define them, fails 
whimsically at his first stab,’ and then at his second attempt 
unknowingly roots them in Christian orthodoxy. 


— But it’s no use, says he. Force, hatred, history, all that. That’s 
not life for men and women, insult and hatred. And everybody 
knows that it’s the very opposite of that that is really life. 

— What? says Alf. 

— Love, says Bloom. I mean the opposite of hatred. 


And he leaves the bar to try to put charity into practice by 
reclaiming an insurance policy for the Dignams. 

His attempts to explain “ what is wanted ” are almost com- 
pletely misunderstood by his audience. 


— A new apostle to the gentiles, says the citizen. Universal love. 

— Well, says John Wyse, isn’t that what we’re told? Love your 
neighbours. 

— That chap? says the citizen. Beggar my neighbour is his 
motto.® 


Joyce’s treatment of the stock Irishman is most destructive in 
this, that he is indicted of a failure to understand the primary 
assumptions of the Catholic Ireland which he praises so pro- 
fligately. Bloom the outcast is laughed at when he talks about 
charity; when he goes out to practice it, he is assumed to be 
nothing more than a sly opportunist. We are brought to 
recognize simultaneously Bloom’s failure to see what is implied 
in the primacy of love, and the failure of his audience even to 
be aware that such a thing is possible. When Bloom tries to 
make himself a sacrifice in the Ormond bar, he acquires no 
virtue even in his own eyes; when he is forced into a position 
of sacrifice at the end of the following section, he suddenly 


* Ibid., p. 325: “-—A nation? says Bloom. A nation is the same people living in 
the same place.” 
* Ibid., p. 327. 
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assumes a stature which he has at only one other point in the 
book — the end of the Circe episode. 

Joyce handles both these crucial points with the complexity 
which we noticed in his treatment of Stephen. Beyond a repre- 
sentation of what Stephen or Bloom wants to see and also of 
what he unwillingly sees, there exists in the ending of each of 
these sections an impersonally viewed world to which the major 
characters are assimilated. For Bloom particularly Joyce must 
maintain all the ironies of his personal failure both within 
himself and in the world of Dublin, while at the same time he 
must combine with those ironies the emergence of Bloom as a 
figure who suffers for the sins of others as well as for his own. 

The others do not see it, of course, nor does Bloom himself; 
but one might almost say that the reader of the book is left 
free to see nothing else. Bloom finally defies his covert persecu- 
ters and asserts his Jewry; they pursue him from the bar and 
narrowly miss assaulting him bodily as he is driven away in a 
jaunting car. In summation of these events comes the final 
paragraph: 


When, lo, there came about them all a great brightness and they 
beheld the chariot wherein He stood ascend to heaven. And they 
beheld Him in the chariot, clothed upon in the glory of the bright- 
ness, having raiment as of the sun, fair as the moon and terrible 
that for awe they durst not look upon him. And there came a 
voice out of heaven, calling: Elijah! Elijah! And he answered with 
a main cry: Abba! Adonai! And they beheld Him even Him, ben 
Bloom Elijah, amid clouds of angels ascend to the glory of the 
brightness at an angle of forty-five degrees over Donohoe’s in Little 
Green Street like a shot off a shovel.® 


Bloom is not only a prophet without honor, but a shopworn 
prophet. His attackers think he has prophesied the winner of 
the Gold Cup and kept it a secret from them. Because that is 
their chief concern they do not hear the profounder prophecies 
about society which Bloom makes to them; but as the fusion of 
reverence and ridicule in the final paragraph shows, neither does 
Bloom himself. He is no more the possessor of his own secret 
than his audience is, and so he fails even in the moment of his 
success. 


* Ibid., p. 339. 
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It is primarily because of such a failure in both Bloom and 
Stephen that they are never able in the conscious world to 
engage in a living relationship with others. It is not that they 
are merely maladjusted; they and their society bear an equal 
responsibility for the separation. In the hallucinations of the 
brothel they see themselves as blood relatives; but they can 
only do so when they are free of volition, when they regard 
themselves momentarily from outside as well as from within. 
At these moments they do what we do throughout the book; 
the Circe chapter is the climax of Ulysses not merely because 
there as elsewhere the separation of objective and subjective is 
suspended by means of stylistic direction, but primarily because 
it is suspended by means of a dramatically embodied surrealism. 
The world is seen whole; Bloom and Stephen observe and parti- 
cipate simultaneously, and as they do so they too become 
momentarily whole. The burden of such completeness over- 
power Stephen and fails to sustain Bloom; but it sustains 
Ulysses by establishing the fact that the possibility of such 
completeness and therefore of significant human life still exists. 


Ill 


The setting of the Circe chapter is wider than Bella Cohen’s 
brothel, of course; it is Nighttown, the rejected darkness in the 
corporate as well as individual life of Dublin. Nighttown is a 
horrifying reminder of why the city is for Joyce, as for Dante, a 
dominant symbolic as well as literal concern. For both artists 
the problem of community is the greatest purely human prob- 
lem, and its many possibilities and dilemmas the constant 
source of dramatic life. Like us all, Bloom and Stephen are 
driven by forces which make and forces which might destroy 
community. The inner history of each as the book unfolds it 
is a parallel to the outer history of Dublin, a precisely and 
enormously detailed evocation of what happens when love and 
alienation meet. Dante, forced into exile by powers beyond 
himself, derives from his separation the strength to see with 
equal eye the achievement which commands his love and the 
failure which demands his hate. Joyce, forced into exile by 
desires within as well as by powers beyond, also sees his city 
as he could not if he remained at home. He is the expatriate as 
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Stephen has not remotely learned to be, exiled not in order to 
exalt himself but in order to bring to light the significance of the 
community he loves and hates. His supposed ‘ aloofness’ is that 
special form of affection in the artist which possesses an event 
completely only by means of a separation from it. Men and 
cities can therefore become analogues for one another because 
the artist, trying to see each in its entirety, sees it as potentially 
organism rather than mechanism. 

Dublin emerges in Ulysses as a surprisingly intimate com- 
munity, the debased extension of a patriarchal society for which 
Lord Nelson is perhaps an appropriate begetter. Those in 
Dublin who are unconscious of the fact that they inhabit an 
Inferno seem to depend for much of their security upon a 
first-name relationship with the rest of the city. As we read 
the book we notice that in the minds of these citizens all the 
important concerns are shared; but in actuality none of them 
has penetrated to his fellows. The isolation and loneliness of 
which Bloom and Stephen are aware is a universal but un- 
recognized loneliness in the city at large. 

This loneliness of its citizens is paralleled by an unperceived 
disintegration in all the aspects of Dublin life. We see the parts 
which go to make a complete society, but they lie in pieces — 
Corny Kelleher twirling a coffin in the undertaker’s showroom, 
the Reverend Hugh Love pursuing a religious past beneath the 
grain-sacks of the present, the one-legged sailor maimed into 
beggary by war fought for an enemy, patriots like Kevin Egan 
rotting aboard. Dublin lies before us at times like a dissected 
beast because it is in a way just that, the ruin of something 
organic whose parts in their present relation to one another 
have no significance. 

Among these scattered members moves the viceregal pro- 
cession. Symbol of imperial authority over a conquered land, 
it is therefore a center for the constant allusions throughout 
Ulysses to the similarity between Rome and Britain. The 
empire implies outward order and _ stability, while it lacks 
completely the means of making contact with the inner life of 
the Ireland, Greece, or Palestine it rules. Like Pilate, the 
viceroy is given power over a country whose real needs and 
desires he cannot hope to meet. The inner disintegration of the 
community is as a result fostered by the very force which claims 
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to encourage and control it. And beneath this mockery of 
rule the political hopes of the conquered sink into mere 
wrangling. 

For the society of Dublin is not merely divided; it is divided 
against itself. Two things are constant in its political dream: 
a passionate longing for a true leader, a patriarch for all of 
Ireland; and a passionate disagreement about who and what 
this leader should be. The dream exists at all levels of society; 
the ignorant chauvinism of the Citizen and his cronies is paral- 
leled by the gentler longings of Parnell’s brother. And the dis- 
agreement is equally pervasive, since Parnell was sacrificed by 
the men of every class whom we see in Ulysses mourning the 
lack of such a man. 

This political self-defeat extends beyond politics into every 
sort of allegiance, just as it extends beyond the conquered to 
the conquerors. Private Carr at the end of the Circe chapter 
blasphemes against the king in whose name he attacks Stephen 
while the citizen in Barney Kiernan’s blasphemes against Christ 
in whose name he attacks Bloom. This is the truly infernal 
element of Dublin, the point where Joyce unequivocally meets 
Dante. A mortally sick society in both cases turns on itself; 
Dante’s damned in Florence or in Hell constantly recreate their 
damnation by turning on one another. And what makes the 
horror complete is that this destruction is carried on simul- 
taneously in the name of a strengthening of the community 
(“ Treland for the Irish’) and in direct attack on all principle 
of community. Beyond the curse of England’s dominion, the 
Ireland of Ulysses is its own destroyer. 

This quality of Dublin is valuable not merely as a parallel to 
the inner struggles of Bloom and Stephen but as a means of 
establishing their relationship to one another. What they can 
and cannot understand about the city is almost directly recipro- 
cal. Stephen has grown up in intimate acquaintance with all 
those aspects of it which might under other conditions make 
for coherence. He has the right background, acquaintances, 
connections. As he becomes aware of the danger in these 
relationships, however, he makes a monster of the place in 
which they exist. And the monster reflects his own ego rather 
than the complete state of affairs in Dublin. 

It is of course perfectly true that Stephen’s society wants to 
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make use of him in every way it can; for him Dublin is a 
seller’s market whose blandishments he must resist. But he 
extends this threat so that it includes all relationship with the 
city. Like Hamlet again, he thinks only in the most extreme 
terms; “ with me all or not at all.’ We see him in the course 
of the day cut one after another of the possible bonds between 
him and Dublin. But we see at the same time, most notably 
when he meets his sister in a bookstore, that he is cutting off 
the possibilities of affection and therefore of normal life. The 
evil of Dublin reinforces all of Stephen’s darkest suspicions 
about the world of men, so that he would finally deny paternity 
if he could. His resentment leads him to create in his own 
segment of Dublin (as Hamlet does in his court-world of 
Denmark) the very condition he fears most, one in which love 
leads to destruction. 

Where Stephen fails to do justice to the city because of his 
fear and pride, Bloom fails either to do or to receive justice 
because he does not show enough fear and pride. He neither 
recognizes fully the dangers which Dublin presents to him nor 
rises in judgment upon those who persecute him. His moment 
of assertion in Kiernan’s bar has become, by the time he tells 
Molly about it, a mere verbal triumph rather than a steady 
awareness that he is right and Dublin wrong about man’s duty 
to society. And his deliberations about his relation to Molly 
herself never show that he is conscious of how Dublin’s collapse 
lends support to her infidelities. 

Bloom wanders through the city, not unaware of evil but 
never evaluating it properly. He constantly meditates socio- 
logical and economic improvements —a gigantic public soup 
kitchen or a new sewage disposal system. As an outsider he has 
none of Stephen’s intimate knowledge of the society; but he 
embodies all of its own false optimism about itself. He and 
Stephen are, from one point of view, epitomes of the two 
great threats which arch darkly over Dublin — the first that 
it will rend and destroy itself in loathing at its own evil, the 
second that it will prophesy falsely and sustain that evil in the 
name of material progress. Bloom and Stephen, simultaneously 
with their separation from Dublin, are its leading citizens. 
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IV 


Such a judgment of Stephen, Bloom or the whole city does 
not lie at the heart of Ulysses, however, even though the non- 
personal nature of the book guides us to an equal judgment 
of them all. Instead there exists most pervasively what one 
might describe as a symbolic narrative of suffering without 
redemption, but in the presence of the possibility of redemption. 
The central action half-conceals many other actions. Sometimes 
the central figures are participants in the hidden pattern, as 
when Bloom becomes a prophet; sometimes they see the 
pattern but do not recognize its meaning, as when Stephen 
watches the schooner moving upstream. And sometimes the 
hidden pattern is available only to the reader, as when Bloom 
and each of the others in the funeral carriage reveals a hidden 
side of his personal life without recognizing how he is joined 
to the others by it. 

The reader of Ulysses, as a result, is put in possession of the 
city’s lost dream — the dream it seeks blindly and for the loss 
of which it goes about in mourning. Stephen and Bloom wear 
black in separation from the superficial aspects of Dublin but 
in identification with its most profound concerns. In terms of 
narrative alone their mourning marks them out as men with a 
special loss, but in terms of narrative fused with symbol it also 
involves them in the failure of their whole society in its attempt 
to maintain order. 

Resent it as he will, the figure which Stephen creates is that 
of a ruined priest with which Buck Mulligan taunts him. Every 
effort of his mind strives toward the higher ground of judgment 
on his world evolved in terms of a universally applicable 
system. When he permits his mind to organize experience at 
all, it does so in terms of hierarchy and tradition. Bloom 
parallels him by a constant though unknowing preoccupation 
with the passionate and dream-sustaining burden of the 
prophet. From his first encounter with Agendath Netaim in 
the morning he meditates a promised land. In terms of narra- 
tive, again, his dream ends in the grotesquely elaborated 
banality of a Dublin bourgeois gentilhomme. But in the sym- 
bolic pattern of the book which interpenetrates the narrative 
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he constantly expresses the need for a promised and ultimate 
society as a sustaining sub-structure for the actual one. 

Taken together, therefore, Bloom and Stephen are both a 
commentary on and an evocation of the narrative and symbolic 
inferno which is Ulysses. They are simultaneously its victims 
and its unconscious potential saviors, pointing the direction in 
which salvation would lie if it were to be truly sought. No more 
optimistic or less complex view of the book can do justice to 
its peculiar grasp of the horror of life; but the horror, the 
boredom and the glory are all there. 


Yale University 
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